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Bigger Profits for You! 
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MT s the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 








“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties availak'e all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 









fnternational 


Uy mt LING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“BAKERY-PROVcU’ 
Trade Mark 
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PICK A CARD, 
ANY CARD... 


THEY'RE ie ANNERS! 


There is een g 






y-the-sleeve about\this hand for 


these are the aces from the complete line of Sleepy Eye Spring Wheat flours 
milled by Valiers. A strong Sleepy Eye brand in your 

production line spells increased profits through greater yield and volume. 

Test Sleepy Eye quality in your 
shop...your Valier & Spies rep- 
resentative will promptly submit | 
quotations and samples. Phone, ¥ ST. Louis, mac. 


wire or write today. 
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Northwest SULT 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
| CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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It would take a man 7 months 
to shovel that much sand! 


Let’s assume several things :—Ist. 
The sand in the pictured silo is loaded 
into one car at a time; 2nd. The car 
is spotted beside a building; 3rd. A 
man shovels the sand into a window 
which is level with the floor of the 
car. Working six days a week, he'd 
be at it for seven months. 

Of course, the assumption isn't ten- 
able on account of demurrage if for 
no other reason. But it illustrates 
the absurdity of wasting manpower 
shoveling sand—or coal, grain, lime- 
stone, wood chips, or anything else. 

This Neff & Fry Silo is used by 
the Michigan Silica Co., Rockwood, 
Mich., for storing dry silica sand. It is 24 x 50’ and will hold approximately 
30 carloads. Sand is spouted into the silo from the processing plant. For loading 
into cars, the sand flows into a boot from where it is raised by a bucket elevator 
to a chute. Another Neff & Fry silo is used by the same company for handling 
wet sand. 

If you handle flowable bulk materials, we can give you valuable information. 
Communicate with us. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. ¢ 220 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


VE 
NEFF & FRY ® © ’*srorace Bins 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 










| Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


| 


wheat producing t 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER ) 
MANAGED 





al WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


5; * MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 
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CANADA’S 


— 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF MONARCH 

THE WEST . 
NELSON CRESCEN 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














_ Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


ia 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


SLE mlicme tel tm Oliila tems), (Oleh sd mame Vhey \ dae (Ole). ae) Sh ae 0.) © BEOle), 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL »- MONCTON 
AST * POR F t MONTREAL = RIENTAL EXPORT FFICE VANC(C R 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS ““LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 ” 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Here’s Why Bemis is 
Your Best Multiwall 


Paper Bag Source... 






ee 


multiwall plants are strategically located to give unexcelled service: *:: 


Bemis 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for qual- 
ity. That's why we emphasize the lo- 
cation of the PAGE mills at Topeka, 
where choice wheats can be drawn 
without penalty from four major 
‘ ; wheat producing states, Kansas, Ne- 
AS J : braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days —more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


in BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
: KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






















OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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Cente NHNIAT rLouRING mits co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


Terminal 





Storage 


Unitormit 


the priceless quality in flour 


> 


~ oof 
NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 


THE WORLD’S-> MOST“ a 
— * 


rok A) with ee 
yours alw y MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








RED WING FLOUR 
Acme-Evans FOUTS Rec 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


cookie and doughnut flour STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N. Y. 








COOKIE KING— 


CRACKER KIN G—crack 
100% soft wheat graham 


er sponge flour 








GRAHAM KING 


: ity flour 
PASTRY KING—low viscoully * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 





















‘Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In Ghe-Northwestern-Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


This comprehensive reference book of facts and statistical infor- 
mation is published annually as a supplement to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It brings together much valuable material to be kept 
for easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


Pee dP edd ad edad ada hl i 
PPP ALLOA GGG 


Policies of this Company 

























{ 
i 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York { | 
; le _ STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
Atlanta, Georgi Chicago, Il. " Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canade 
ante, Georgia cago exas in Francisco a ; FLOUR— FEEDS— | 
Packaging Laws Rules Governing Feed Trade i 
Production Definitions of Grain By-Products ' 
Exports and Imports Feedstuffs Analysis Table ; 
TWO BAKERY- TESTED SDOM World Import Duties Farm Animal Population : 
‘ 5 BAKING— State Laws ' 
FLOUR 
QUALITY FLOURS . ae State Baking Laws FOREIGN— 
aa List of Industrial Movies Regulations 
FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS Br ry Schools Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour ) 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High List of Largest Bakeries Packaging 
Mellow Type Protein GRAIN— The Almanack Number is available | 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY w heat Standards without charge to new subscribers of tf 
orn Standards : if 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and Senbenal Gandive The Northwestern Miller on request 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama Elevator Capacity and is sold separately at $2 per copy. j 









Che Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


Check One: 


Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 


MAIL 

















FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 
COUPON Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per | 
copy. 
oe 


“ROCK RIVER" e@¢@¢ ‘ *@ ee YES “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE 22m: 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS . 


Nt ll cel aN tL a a ff cel Nel gt eg att Neg Nel a atc ofl hall leat Pll 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TODAY Enclosed $....... | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 

oT) (- WN g-Who) MOU CHE Lele . u-SHAFF 
a , fet | | RANT MILL 
Hrrvayn tH the conus 

) SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


-_ & "4 - 99 Als Cc] = . 
Staff li hij Pp so Choice Hlue-Stem ant are 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


ENCORE 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS. BEST by 
-. an, W. J. JENNISON Co. 


| Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
e « MAin 8637 
UTM @reyatye) ite lot i-toMm Colt] am i111 (Groh 7 


“In the Heart of Kansas” MILtLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
Wichita, Kansas CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


























HE largest and most modern flour mill 
* ee eee > . . ’ | C E C O M P A N Y San elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of —— bush- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIN els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
— and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Statement of the ownership, manage- City. Mo.; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Min 
circulation, ete., required by the neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr.. New York 
At Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, tin E. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis, Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
Mint ota for Oct 1 1953. State of apolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis 
. a Dorothy B. Pratt, Winter Park, Fla.; Don 

Min yta, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- > tee . . " _ 
areas - acti yablic in ané for the E Rogers, Chicago, Il Florence Wer 
. eo . = ner, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah S. West 
State and County aforesaid, personally gt. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- Minn. 3. That the known. bondholders, 
ing been duly sworn according to law, mortgagees, and other security holders 
deposes and says that he is the Business owning or holding 1% or more of total 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
and that the following is, to the best of securities are (If there are none, so 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- state.) None 4. That the two para 
ment of the ownershi; management graphs next above, giving the names 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or of the owners, stockholders and security 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), holders, if any, contain not only the list 


of 


, of the aforesaid publication for the of stockholders and security holders as 
date shown in the above caption, re- they appear upon the books of the com 
lired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as pany but also in cases where the stock- 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, holder or security holder appears upon 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal the books of the company ny trustee or All Grades 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the in any other fiduciary relation, the nam« 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the of the person or 
nan 


; corporation for whom 
and addresses of the publisher, such trustee is acting. is given; also that 
managing editor and business the said two paragraphs contain state 
gers are Publisher The Miller ments embracing affiant’s full xnowl 
hing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- edge and belief as to the circumstances 1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 
K. Michener. Minneapolis, Minn., and conditions under 


7 which stockhold- 
Editor, Milton B. Kihlstrum, ers and security holders who do not 
, 


apolis, Minn Business Managers, appear upon the books of the company GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
‘attridge and Thomas A. Griffin, as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
>| Minn. 2. That the owner is a capacity other than that of a bona 
ed by a corporation, its name and fide owner: and this affiant has no WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
must be stated and also imme- reason to believe that any other person, 
thereunder the names and ad- association, or corporation has any in 
stockholders owning or hold- terest direct or indirect in the said 
or more of total amount of stork, bonds or other securities than as 
not owned by a corporation, so stated by him. 5. That the average 
s and addresses of the indi- number of copies of each issue of this 


7 . 
ners must be given. If owned publication sold or distributed, through Exc e p t 1 oO n a l B a k © r y F | O u r S 
n, company, or other unincor- the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
concern, its name and address, scribers during the twelve months pre- 
as those of each individual mem- ceding the date shown above is 3,805 | K PLA SAFE 
t be given.) The Miller Pub- (This information is required from daily, NO-RISK EX-HI NO-R S a 
mpany, principal stockholders weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
ire: A. H. Bailey. Toronto, Ont.; papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
atty, Winter Park, Fla.; C. H. ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed : . 
Chicago, Il Frank W., before me this 17th day of September THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS co. 
Minneapolis; Paul L. Ditte- 1953. J. G. Pattridge, Notary Public. ABILENE, KANSAS 
ork, N. ¥ Thos. A. Griffin, Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com 2 . 
Anita S. Kasson, Kansas mission expires March 17, 1957.) (Seal.) Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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} Novi Look 
fa Sunted 
in this 

new bag... 











just as 
individual 

as its genuine, 
old-fashioned 


flavor. 


- Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 











GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Gains 





U.S. AVERAGE IN SEPTEMBER 


ESTIMATED 


AT 915,400 SACKS 


Calendar Month Total and Daily Average Up More Than 


8°; From August—September Average Down 


2.6‘, From Year Ago Figure 


U.S. flour mills produced 19,223,- 
800 sacks of wheat flour during Sep- 
tember, The Northwestern Miller 
estimates. Output averaged 915,400 
sacks a day for the 21-working-day 
month. 

Total September production was 
up 8.5% from the August output of 
17,720,000 sacks. 

On a daily average basis, Septem- 
ber production was up 8.4% from 
August. The daily average for Au- 
gust was 843,800. 

However, the September daily av- 
erage was lower than the average 
for the same month last year, show- 
ing a drop of 2.6% from the average 
of 939,600 sacks in September, 1952. 
Total September production this year 
also was down from last year, drop- 
ping 2.6% from total output of 19,- 
731,600 sacks in September, 1952. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of September flour production of 19,- 
223,800 sacks is derived from reports 
received from mills in the principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73 of total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production fig- 
ures to the Miller accounted for out- 
put of 14,052,000 sacks during Sep- 
tember. That figure was adjusted to 
reflect 100% U.S. production, with 
the resultant estimate of 19,223,800 
sacks. The daily average of 915,400 
sacks was obtained by dividing the 
calendar month total by 21, the num- 
ber of working days in the month. 
August also had 21 working days. 

Most of the production centers and 
regions showed substantial percent- 
age increases in daily average out- 
put in September, as compared with 
August. 

“Big Three” Averages 

The “Big Three” milling centers 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 

all showed increases of more than 
15%. 

Daily average output in Minneapo- 
lis was up 7,900 sacks to 55,300, for 
a gain of 16.6. Buffalo output on 
a daily average basis in September 
was 112,500 sacks, up 17,600 sacks 
or 18.5% from August. Kansas City’s 
daily average was up 8,700 sacks to 
55,700, representing an increase of 
18.5%. 

These three centers normally pro- 
duce between 23 and 25% of the 
total U.S. wheat flour output. 

The daily average production of 
interior Northwest mills which re- 
port output statistics to The North- 
western Miller also showed a_ sub- 
stantial increase in September. This 
average was 94,800 sacks, up 21.7% 
from the August figure of 77,900. 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller—the daily 
average in September was 150,100 
sacks, which represents an increase 
of 19.8% over the August figure of 
125,300. 

While most 
were 


and 
gains 


centers 
marked 


milling 


areas showing 


in daily average output in Septem- 
ber, the mills in the interior south- 
west group reporting to the Miller 
showed almost no change. The Sep- 
tember average of this group was 
172,600 sacks, up only about .6% 
from the August average of 171,- 
600 sacks. 

However, with the Kansas City 
average up substantially, the South- 
west as a whole—Kansas City mills 
plus interior mills reporting to the 
Miller—showed a gain of 4.4% in 
the daily average. The September 
average for this group was 228,300 
sacks, compared with 218,600 sacks 
in August. 

Mills in the North Pacific Coast 
area which report production figures 
to The Northwestern Miller had a 
daily average output of 56,200 sacks 
in September, up 10,100 sacks or 
21.7% from August. 

Seattle-Tacoma, with an 
of 34,500 sacks, showed 
17.7% over the August average of 
29,300 sacks. The Portland average 
for September, 11,500 sacks, was up 
3,200 sacks, or 38.5, from August. 
Interior mills in the area which re- 
port statistics to the Miller had an 
average output of 10,200 sacks in 
September, up 1,700 sacks, or 20%, 
from August. 

In the central 


average 
a gain of 


and southeastern 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100”, 


of production, Ad 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for approximately 73°, of the total U.S. 


BUFFALO 
Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 

Kansas City 

Interior 
SOUTHWEST 

Seattle-Tacoma 

Portland 

Interior North Pacific 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST... 

TOTALS 

Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


14,052,600 


19,223,800 


wheat tlour output.) 


Aug 
1953 
2,087,400 
1,042 000 
1,714,000 


Sept ° 
1953 
2,362,500 
1,155,700 
1,991,400 


Sept., 
1952 
2,289,500 
1,299,200 
2,122,600 
3,147,100 


1,169,500 
3,625,100 


2,756,000 
1,035,700 
3,774,600 


3,421,800 
1,297,000 
4,072,300 
5,369,300 
780,400 
298,400 
189,000 


4,794,600 
725,100 
240 700 
215,100 


4,810,300 
640,100 
182,200 
188,000 


1,181,000 
2,563,100 


1,010,300 
2,307,600 


1,267,800 
2,371,800 


14,719,800 
74.6 

19,731,600 

939,600 


12,971,600 
73.2 

17,720,000 

$43,800 


73.1 


915,400 





states, mills reporting to this jour- 
nal had a daily average of 122,000 
sacks in September. This represent- 
ed a gain of 16.347 over the Au- 
gust average of 104,900 sacks. 
Complete data for all reporting 
sections are contained in the 
companying table. The daily aver- 
age trend for the calendar year is 
illustrated in the chart below 


ac- 
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Crown Mills. Pioneer 


OF LIFE 


Recognized for Car 


Card Advertising 


Two flour mills were recognized 
recently for their advertising of flour 
and package mixes on car cards by 
the National Association of Trans- 
portation Advertising, Inc. Crown 


Mills division of the Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Portland, Ore., was 
awarded first prize for a_ traveling 
display by the Western Transit Ad- 
vertising group. The card emphasized 
Crown flour for cherry pies 

A feature in the NATA, Inc., 
monthly magazine points out the long 
time use of car cards in the advertis- 
ing program of the Pioneer Flow 
Mills, San Antonio. For 54 years 
Pioneer has been using advertising 
space in public transportation and 
the firm believes they may be the 
oldest continuous car card advertiser 
in the country. Cards first were used 
in 1899 on the old San Antonio trol- 
the and 

displayed on buses. 
Flour Mills 
centennial anniversary two years ago 


leys, later in electric cars 


the 
celebrated its 


now are 


Pioneer 





US. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT GAINS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during September averaged 915,400 
sacks daily, according to an estimate made by The North- 
western Miller. That figure is based on reports received 
from mills which account for approximately 73% of the 


nation’s total output. It represents an increase of 8.4% 
over the August average of 843,800 sacks. Although this 
gain from the previous month was shown, the average in 
September remained below 
1952, the chart shows. 


the corresponding figure in 
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Lower Price Support Levels 
Indicated for Non-Basic Crops 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Reduction in the 
price support levels of the oilseed 
crops and oats, rye, barley and grain 
sorghums was seen as a _ possibility 
this week following the session be- 
tween top Production and Marketing 
Administration officials and a joint 
industry advisory committee com- 
posed of members of the flax and soy- 
bean groups. 

A prominent industry official of the 
group attending the session dis- 
closed that the joint committee 
recommended to the PMA officials 
that it favored a lowering of price 
supports on the oilseed crops but 
that concessions had to be made to 
expediency and perhaps higher than 
logical support levels would be neces- 
sary. 

This committee member said that 
the industry groups had suggested an 
expediency level of 75% of parity for 
soybeans, 75% of parity for cotton- 
seed and 70% of parity for flaxseed. 

In discussing this recommendation, 
however, he said the committee recog- 
nized that the PMA was torn between 
expediency and reason. 

PMA is under hot fire from two 
important farm bloc senators, Milton 
Young (R., N.D.) and Richard Russell 
(D., Ga.), both of whom are demand- 
ing high or higher price supports for 
these non-basic crops. Both of these 
statesmen are already on record as 
opposed to any price support level 
reductions for these crops for next 
year and have cited a pre-campaign 
speech of President Eisenhower in 
which he said he looked with favor 
on a program which would give the 
non-basic but storable crops equal 
parity support treatment with the 
present basic commodities. 

Confirms Reports 

This information regarding the out- 
look for supports for the oilseed crops 
tends to confirm earlier reports that 
PMA favored a lower level of support 
for the next crops of oats, rye, barley 


and grain sorghums. ' 
PMA Chief Howard H. Gordon last 
week said that he had been mis- 


quoted as saying that the support 
level of these crops would be reduced 


for next year. He said he told re- 
porters that PMA would not attempt 
to control these crops through acre- 
age allotments as a prerequisite for 
loan support since that method would 
be too difficult to administer. 

However, according to industry re- 
ports of the oilseed industry meeting, 
PMA officials admitted that they 
were torn between the matter of fac- 
ing congressional attack and produc- 
tion realities, and that their decision 
would have to be somewhat make- 
shift. 

Studies are now under way in two 
branches of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on the effect of removal 
of wheat and cotton land on planting 
of other crops. 

It is now clear that USDA will set 
price support levels for the oilseeds 
and non-basic grain crops at a level 
which will discourage over-production 
of these crops in land which will be 
taken out of wheat and cotton. 


Fight Predicted 

That the two-price system now 
being advanced in some USDA circles 
for the big domestic-export crops of 
wheat and cotton is facing a knock- 
down, drag-out fight was seen as a 
concomitant of this week’s meeting 
of the oilseed group. While objections 
to the two-price system arose from 
soybean area producers, it was dis- 
closed that the corn producers will 
carry the fight against the two-price 
system proposal on the grounds that 
wheat under a two-price system 
would bring approximately half of 
that crop into competition with corn. 
Since corn and soybeans are grown 
generally on the same acreage, it is 
clear that the soybean producers will 
have a common ground of protest 
with the corn grower, but they intend 
to allow the predominantly larger 
number of corn producers carry the 
burden of the fight against a two- 
price plan for wheat. 

The significant point of last week's 
meeting between PMA and the oil- 
seed group was the admission at the 
session that PMA did not enjoy the 
luxury of a logical decision as to price 
supports for these crops next year— 
they must season their sauce with 
large doses of concessions to the 
political advocates of a high price 


support line to head off a revolt in 
Congress against the administration 
program. 

In regard to all these commodities, 
USDA may at its discretion support 
them anywhere between zero and 
90% of parity. With the industry 
committee recommendations for the 
oilseed as quoted above as an index, 
it would seem probable that for the 
non-basic grain crops USDA will drop 
the support line for the next crop 
year to 75% of parity. This in itself 
will be a large cut since the new 
parity concept of the law is already 
in effect on those commodities. 

Last year USDA boosted the sup- 
port on the non-basic grain crops to 
85% of parity to offset the reduced 
dollar level of support under the 
Farm Act of 1949 which would have 
taken place had the support level of 
1951 remained in effect. The 1952 
crop support level for those non-basic 
grain crops at 85% of parity held the 
dollar support return to the producer 
at approximately the same level which 
existed the year before under the 
provisions of the old law. 
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Charles Huffman 
Elected to Head 
AOM District I 


WICHITA, KANSAS Charles 
Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, was elected chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at a district meeting 
recently at the Broadview Hotel in 
Wichita. 

Cc. A. Siemens, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was named vice 
chairman, and S. L. Eder, Rodney 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Approximately 65 persons were 
present for the meeting, which was 
conducted by Fred Zutavern, Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, the outgoing chairman. Mr. Zu- 
tavern was presented with the AOM 
Recognition of Distinguished Service 
Award by William Riley, executive 
committeeman. 

Wayman Saunders, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Wichita, discussed bag man- 
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BAKERS DAY AT MISSOURI FAIR—August 25 was 
bakers day at the Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, and over 
50 bakers from throughout the state were conspicuous for 
their presence in that they wore the traditional bakers’ 
caps and aprons. The event was sponsored by the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. under the leadership of president William F. 
Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis. At the left are 
three officers of the association showing off their attire. 
Left to right are Mr. Ellerbrock; Harry Walch, represen- 
tative for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., Sedalia, chairman 





of the state fair activities, and George H. Buford, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, secretary of the association. 
The commissioner of agriculture for the state of Missouri, 
L. C. Carpenter, Jefferson City, was presented with a 
cake by the Missouri Bakers Assn. The award is shown at 
the right, with Mr. Ellerbrock presenting the cake and 
Mr. Carpenter holding the gift. At the left is Carl Muff, 
Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, treasurer of the association, and 
the two standing at the right are Mr. Walch and LeRoy 
Gillan, Gillan Bakery, Moberly, association vice president. 
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ufacture. James Doty, Doty Techni- 
cal Laboratories, Kansas City, spoke 
on the topic “How to Increase Your 
Value to Your Company.” 

A panel discussion was led by Mr. 
Riley. An AOM rodent film, “Kill ‘em 
with Gas,” was shown. 
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UNIVERSAL MILLS NOTES 
OPENING OF NEW PLANT 


FORT WORTH — A celebration 
jointly marking the thirty year anni- 
versary of Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth feed manufacturing firm, and 
an open house at the company’s newly 
expanded and redesigned mill took 
place Sept. 28-29. Company officials 
were hosts to feeders, dealers and 
other friends on a tour of the new 
facilities. Some 2,500 visitors viewed 
the new mill in operation and partici- 
pated in the luncheon, refreshments 
and other activities during the two 
days. 

The guests were taken on a tour of 
the mill in small groups, with the 
manufacturing system being explained 
at 20 important points in the process- 
ing chain. The groups also visited the 
company’s research farm. 

The new plant is of the most 
modern design, with automatic “push 
button” mixing operations, bulk stor- 
age of all major ingredients, and com- 
plete mechanical handling of stocks 
from storage to shipping dock. The 
mill also features some special equip- 
ment, designed by the mill staff, for 
specific jobs such as bag unloading 
and similar chores. The new facilities 
make the Universal plant one of the 
largest modern formula feed estab- 
lishments in the country. 

Officers of the company are W. D. 
Waltman, Jr., chairman of the board; 
George Wolff, III, president; George 
P. McCarthy, vice president and di- 
rector of research; R. T. Baker, vice 
president and production manager; 
P. Frank Walsh, general sales man- 
ager; James Bird, assistant sales 
manager; George Kelley, advertising 
manager; E. R. Eudaly, director of 
livestock division. 
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DALE BUTZ APPOINTED BY 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO Dale Butz, extension 
specialist in agricultural economics 
at Michigan State College, has been 
named chairman of the Chicago Board 
of Trade educational advisory com- 
mittee for the 1953-1954 school year, 
it was announced by Sylvester J. 
Meyers, board president. 

As advisory committee chairman, 
Prof. Butz will supervise plans for 
the annual conference of educators 
sponsored each fall by the board to 
discuss grain marketing procedures. 
Sixty-seven educators representing 
leading universities and colleges in 
27 states attended the recent con- 
ference at which Prof. Butz was elect- 
ed chairman for the 1954 meeting. 

A native of Albion, Ind., Prof. Butz 
was graduated from Purdue Univer- 
sity with a B.S. degree; from Cornell 
University with an M.S. degree, and 
from the University of Minnesota with 
a Ph.D. degree. He also is a member 
of the American Farm Economics 
Assn. and is author of a number of 
bulletins and papers on agricultural 
marketing subjects. 














Committee members named _ to 
serve with him include Adlowe L. 
Larson, professor of agricultural 


economics, Oklahoma A&M College; 
Schuyler F. Otteson, professor of 
marketing, Indiana University; L. F. 
Stice, extension marketing economist, 
University of Illinois, and Richard 
Phillips, professor of agriculture, 
Iowa State College. 
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$2.20 Bu. Support 
Established for 
1954 Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—The 1954 wheat 
crop will be supported at a national 
average price of not less than $2.20 
bu., the US. Department of Agri- 
culture announced this week 

The price is 90% of parity as of 
Aug. 15, 1953; the price at that time 
was $2.45. The price support for the 
1953 wheat crop on a national aver- 
age basis was $2.21 bu. 

lo be eligible for support for wheat, 
a producer must comply with wheat 
and all other acreage allotments for 
his farm for basic commodities and 
obtain marketing cards for all farms 
in his county on which he has an 
interest in a wheat crop 

Support for this crop will be effect- 
ed through farm or warehouse stor- 
age loans and purchase agreements. 

If the parity price for wheat on 
July 1, 1954, is higher than the dol- 
lar and level announced this 
week as reflected by 90° of parity, 
the producer will receive that higher 
amount—$2.20 is the 
price support level. 

Loans and purchase agreement op- 
tions will be available through Jan. 
31, 1955 

Meanwhile, the USDA announced 
penalties on wheat produc- 
ers who acreage allotments 
for th 1954 crop. The government 
said that farmers violating the wheat 
allotments will also lose government 
supports on other basic crops. Under 
previous regulations, a violator lost 
support only on the crop on which 
he exceeded his allotment. The basic 
crops other than wheat are corn, 
cotton, tobacco, rice and peanuts. 


cents 
botton 


rock 
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Article Features 
Pillsbury Executive 
as Amateur Chef 


MINNEAPOLIS—Terrance Hanold, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., was featured over 
the weekend in an article by Clemen- 
tine Paddleford, food expert, in This 
Week magazine 

Mr. Hanold became a story subject 
after meeting Miss Paddleford at the 
annual Grand National Bake-off 
sponsored by Pillsbury. She has been 
a judge at the New York climax of 
the promotion for two years 

Two of Mr. Hanold’s 
recipes are included in the 
“Infallible Souffle”’ 
cake 

Miss Paddleford interviewed Mr. 
Hanold at his Minneapolis home, 
was whipping up a cake 
assistance of his six chil- 


favorite 
article: 
and banana spice 


where he 
with the 
dren 
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JOHN GEORGAS TO HANDLE 
GMI’S CHICAGO MILLFEED 


MINNEAPOLIS — John Georgas 
has been named millfeed sales execu- 
tive for the General Mills, Inc., South 
Chicago flour mill, it has been an- 
nounced by T. M. Crosby, manager 
of millfeed sales. He also will be re- 
sponsible for sales of cereal tailings 
and oven tailings from the company’s 
Chicago cereal plant. 

Mr. Georgas has been with GMI 





since 1939, working with the farm 
service division until he joined the 
Navy in 1942. Since 1946 he has 
been a member of the company’s 
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grain department at Chicago. He will 
continue as a grain buyer in addition 
to handling millfeed sales, on the 
Chicago Board of Trade trading floor 
during sessions and at the firm's 
office, 208 LaSalle St. 

This move was made to bring sell- 
ing of Chicago feeds closer to custo 
mers, Mr. Crosby said 
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OFFICE MOVE ANNOUNCED 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


CHICAGO—-Paul M. Marshall vice 
president of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., announces that the 
uddres; of the association headquar- 
recently was changed to 1367 
Board of Trade Building, 141 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. The 
ofiice formerly wes in Suite 1616 of 
the seme building. The phone number 
remains unchanged at  HArrison 
7-4212. 
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DOMENICO MARINO, FLOUR 
JOBBING FIRM HEAD, DIES 


BROOKLYN-Domenico D. Mari- 
no, 87, president of D. Marino & Co., 
190 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, died on 
Oct. 8. 

Mr. Marino had been in the flow 
business for 55 years and for 40 
years had headed his own flour job- 
bing firm. 

Mr. Marino came to this country 
from Sicily in 1892 and shortly there- 





ters 





Domenico D. Marino 


after entered the flour business. In 
1914 Mr. Marino organized D. Ma- 
rino & Co., having taken as a part- 
ner, Charlies DiGiovanni, who late 
married Nellie Marino, daughter of 
the firm's organizer. Mr. DiGiovanni, 
who has been the firm's treasurer for 
many years, will continue operation 
of the business. 

Mr. Merino continued active in his 
business throughout his lifetime and 
enjoyed almost daily contacts with 
the business world. 

Surviving ere two daughters, Mrs 
Nellie DiGiovanni and Mrs. Marian 
Erante, a son, Dr. Joseph R. Marino, 
and several grandchildren. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
AMF APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—Lawrence Leacn has 
been appointed manager of American 
Machine & Foundry Company’s New 
Haven plant, it was announced by 
Morehead Patterson, AMF _ board 
chairman and president. The New 
Haven plant manufactures ovens for 
the baking industry and the USS. 
Army 
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AIRSLIDE CAR ON TOUR—The General American Transportation Corp.'s 


new Airslide car is on a nationwide tour. 


More than 500 persons saw a two-day 


demonstration of the car when it was in Minneapolis recently. In the picture 
above, John M. Gleason (left) of General American, Chicago, shows, through 


, 


a “port hole,’ 


some of the features of the car to H. Gordon Burt, traflic man- 


ager of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. The Airslide car is a 
new type of special covered hopper car designed for the bulk shipping of dry, 
granular or powdered commodities. Cities still to be visited on the tour are 
St. Louis, Oct. 14-15; New Orleans, Oct. 28-29; Houston, Nov. 5-6; Los Angeles, 


Dec. 1-2, and San Francisco, Dec. 14-15. 





Kansas Elevators 
to Expand Storage 
by 2,750,000 Bu. 


HUTCHINSON— The mid - October 
crop outlook hasn't been poorer in 
years, but plans are going forward 
for a large increase in storage in 
central and southwestern Kansas 
Five new projects totaling more than 
2'2 million bushels, have been an- 
nounced. In addition a 250,000 bu 
expension is being planned at Con- 
cordia. 

Four new prairie skyscrapers are 
on the planning boards southwest ot 
here and a new 500,000 bu. addition 
was contracted by the Western Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., Hutchinson. Vic 
Davis, manager, announced that work 
would begin immediately. It will in- 
crease Western's terminal here to 1'e 
million bushels. 

Stockholders of the Fowler (Kan- 
sas) Equity Exchange voted to build 
new concrete tanks with 500,000 bu. 
capacity. This will bring Equity’s 
capacity to 1,063,000 bu. 

Farmers Cooperative Elevator & 
Mercantile Assn., Dighton, Kansas, 
announced a 500,000 bu. elevator 
would be built at nearby Alamota, 
with work to begin by Dec. 1. Sam 
Martin is the Dighton manager 

Lloyd Peat, manager of the Monte- 
zuma, Kansas, Cooperative announced 
that stockholders had voted to build 
520,000 bu. new storage to bring 
its plant to 714,000 bu. 

The Greeley County cooperative 
Assn. at Tribune, Kansas, has voted 
to build a 500,000 bu. unit. At present 
the Tribune plant has capacity for 
83,000 bu. Mike Lyman manages the 
elevator. 

Hutchinson's public storage will be 
boosted to 26,425,000 with the new 
Western Terminal addition. Total 
storage here will be 28,220,000 bu 

One north central Kansas expan- 
sion, that at Concordia, will be a 
$100,000 addition to be built by the 
Cloud County Cooperative Elevator 
Assn., Inc. George Frederickson, pres- 
ident of the association, announced 


the construction plans. The addition 
will be completed before Dec. 1, and 
will double the capacity of the pres- 
ent elevator which will then have 
a storage capacity of 500,000 bu 
NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS ~— The 
Gorden Mark Elevator Co., has an- 
nounced plans to construct a 125,000 
bu. wheat 
the present 
immediately 


elevator east of 
Work will 


storage 
plant begin 
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FEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MOVES ST. LOUIS OFFICE 

ST. LOUIS— Feed Products & 
Service Co. has moved to new offices 
at 101 So. Meramec, St. Louis 5, Mo., 
Earl A. Fallin, president of the com- 
pany, has announced. Previously the 
firm had its offices at a downtown St 
Louis location for many years. The 
phone number has been changed t 
Volunteer 33922 
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Standard Milling’s 
Quarterly Profit 
Up Sharply 


KANSAS CITY As indicated in a 
preliminary report to the stockhold- 
ers of the Standard Milling Co. at the 
annual meeting recently, the opera 
ing and net profits of the company 
for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year are improved over a yeat 
ago. An interim report released last 
week reveals an operating profit of 
$371,452, compared with $214,054 last 
year. 

Net profit for the quarter was 
$252,233, compared with $33,396 a 
year ago. The 1953 period did not 
provide for any federal income tax 
because none was required in view 
of the carry forward credit from the 
fiscal year ended May 31. 

Sales were 46% smaller than a 
year ago, due to the consolidation of 
milling operations. They totaled $5,- 
075,096, against $9,457,478 last year 
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ty JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Wheat, wheat 
products and cotton are likely to be 
far down on the list of U.S. agricul- 
tural which will move 
under the provisions of Sec. 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1953 because 
of the limitations of that 
section as they have been interpreted 
by Foreign Operations Administration 
officials here this week. 

Under these provisions it is re- 
quired that of the total appropriation 
for the MSA at least $100 million 
must be spent for U.S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and as much as 
$250 million may be used for the 
purposes of this section of the act. 

As FOA laid down the terms under 
which friendly foreign nations may 
participate they earmarked a poten- 
tial $175 million for use by at least 
12 foreign countries with the possible 
participation of other friendly na- 
However, at the outset formal 
requests to join in this export ven- 
ture have first been sent to the U.K., 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Spain, France, 
Netherlands, Greece, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Japan and Formosa. 
Informal information has been de- 
livered to other nations, such as India 
and Pakistan and Latin American na- 
tions, Where it is possible that private 
export traders use the basic na- 
tions as part of a three-, four- or five- 
way trade operation under this provi- 
law 


commodities 


general 


tions 


may 


sion of the 


No Priorities Set 


FOA has made no attempt to 
evaluate any priority of export for 
U.S. agricultural surpluses nor has 


USDA 
fluence 
commodities 

In its preliminary instructions FOA 
has merely told its representatives 
and nations that it has ear- 
marked a certain amount of the 175 
million dollar fund for use by that 
nation under provisions of MSA 
Act 550 

Those qualifications briefly are that 
the purchases of U.S. surplus com- 
modities must not be such that would 
displace “normal” marketing from 
friendly nations, that they will not be 


joined in any 


shipments of 


attempt to in- 
those surplus 


foreign 


sold at less than the world market 
price for the commodity and that 
they will be paid for in local cur- 
rencies which will be earmarked for 
future use in the military programs 


in western 
assistance 
If a 


subscribe to 


Europe or the technical 
programs of FOA, 
nation is willing to 
conditions in an 
agreement with FOA it may submit 
a request for purchase of U.S. agri- 
cultural surplus commodities—wheat, 
cotton, dairy products, beef, 
fats and oils and oil-bearing mate- 
rials or fruit without any reference 
to priority in that listing. 

When FOA receives the for- 
eign commodity request it will review 


foreign 


those 


tobacco, 


here 


it at its national headquarters and 
after review will issue a procurement 
authorization to that nation for the 
amount of dollars it wishes to com- 


mit tor any 
When the 


( ommodity. 


foreign nation makes 


such a commitment it reduces the 
amount of dollar purchasing that it 
might have available to it from eco- 


nomic, military o 
tion Aid funds to 
will use 


Technical Coopera- 
the extent that it 


its local curreney which will 
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Terms of Sec. 550 Trade Listed; 
Wheat and Flour Prospects Dim 


be earmarked for procurement by 
FOA for TCA or military goods, serv- 
ices or supplies. 

Sec. 550 does not increase the 
amount of money which will be avail- 
able for the purchase of US. agricul- 
tural commodities, it merely ear- 
marks part of those funds previously 
appropriated—but subject to approval 
by the foreign nation—for U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

When FOA issues a procurement 
authorization under Sec. 550 to a 
foreign nation it will at the same 
time issue a letter of commitment to 
a U.S. bank guaranteeing payment 
in dollars at the official rate of ex- 
change for foreign currency. In short, 
if the U.S. exporter sells grain to the 
U.K. for sterling it will obtain its 
payment in dollars in the U.S. at the 
official rate of exchange at the time 
of sale. 

If the sale involves a triangular or 
quadrangular deal where the exporter 
sells grain to the U.K. and in turn 
picks up industrial goods for delivery 
to Latin America, it will still have the 
FOA letter of commitment in the U.S. 
to backstop any further operations. 

Primarily, FOA contemplates only 
direct deals, but in its statement of 
policy this week it announced that it 


would consider triangular or other 
deals that the export trade might 
evolve. 


As a matter of fact the entire deal- 
ings under Sec. 550 contemplate an 
individual tailoring of each transac- 
tion. For example, there is the limita- 
tion in the law that sales to be made 
for local currencies must not be be- 
low the market price at the time of 
sale. This provision was inserted in 
the law to prevent the dumping of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses for soft 
foreign currencies. 

FOA does not have any common 
denominator on the world market 
price for a U.S. surplus commodity. 

Wheat and wheat flour, for example 

neither of which is seen as a prob- 
able first choice of foreign nations 
under the limitations of Sec. 550 
are available at prices lower than the 
Commodity Credit Corp. sales price 
for wheat, and consequently wheat 
would be considered eligible if sold 


by a U.S. exporter at the prevailing 
U.S. market price. 

The same situation applies to feed 
grains where the market price is be- 
low the loan level or the offering 
price of CCC for export. 

However, each deal offered by an 
exporter is probably subject to review 
by FOA on the price side. 

In fats and oils, where CCC con- 
trols the market on exports of cotton 
oil, it is probable that exports would 
have to come from USDA stocks. 

See. 550 is complicated, but in 
everyday terms it is much like two 
men buying a suit of clothes. Altera- 
tions will have to be made to fit the 
customer, particularly on the price 
side. 

For example, FOA will only allow 
sales which are above normal market 
requirement and will not displace the 
marketing from friendly nations. 

This qualification is particularly 
important in the matter of grain ex- 
ports. For example, under this pro- 
vision FOA would not approve a deal 
that would displace normal wheat 
sales from Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia or Turkey. 

However, it is unlikley that FOA 
would stop a Sec. 550 sale to Yugo- 
slavia after Yugoslavia had completed 
its wheat agreement quota obliga- 
tions if the U.S. exporter could meet 
or better a Turkish price offer. 

On sales of wheat or wheat flour 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment FOA officials doubt that the 
USDA would agree to approve sales 
to an IWA participant until after it 
had completed its IWA quota except 
in such instances where an IWA coun- 
try was unlikely to buy all or some 
part of its quota this year. 

While FOA or USDA is unwilling 
to earmark any agricultural surplus 
for possible priority under this pro- 
vision of the law, officials see now 
that these commodities will probably 
gain precedence in the attitude of 
foreign buyers: Feed grains, fats and 
oils and oil-bearing materials, beef 
products and tobacco. The last is the 
one natural on the U.S. list of agri- 
cultural commodities which meets all 
the qualifications of the law and is 
least subject to the prohibitions. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON Notwithstand- 
ing the activity of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation zealots who 
promoted Sec. 550 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act at the last session of 
Congress, few experienced exporters 
see any broad opportunity to advance 
the sale of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties under this provision at this time. 

For every green light the law gives 
the exporter it sets up a correspond- 
ing red light. 

A rather frantic AFBF group of 
partisans who sponsored this provi- 
sion of the law has been bombarding 
exporters and the press with a back- 
fire from which they hoped to compel 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to take hasty action. 

Prior to their recent publicity ac- 
tivities it has been known that they 
had consulted with FOA officials and 
had been informed of the legal com- 
plications of the law and asked to 





submit their solution. Up to this time 
they have failed to respond to this 
request but have subsequently car- 
ried their torch to the public press 
and are now talking about $1 billion 
soft currency sales program to be 
forced through the next session of 
Congress. 

Export trade representatives who 
see the over-all picture are asking, 
“How silly can one get?” 

AFBF officials, after taking their 
case to FCA officials and obtaining 
assurance that FOA would work to 
put the program into operation, broke 
into the open and attempted to build 
up hypothetical cases for exports of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses through 
the private export trade for presen- 
tation to other government agencies 
in an effort to show that FOA was 
dragging its feet in the operation. 
They gained newspaper lineage for 
their case but failed to convince in- 
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Florence Sponholtz 


ENGAGED—Mrs. Lillian Sponholtz, 
Chicago, announces the engagement 
of her daughter, Florence, to Henry 
S. French. Miss Sponholtz is a bak- 
ing specialist in the testing kitchen 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago. She is a graduate of Mundelein 
College, Chicago, with a degree in 
home economics. Mr. French is as- 
sistant manager of the central states 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago. The wedding has been set 
for Dec. 26. 





formed export interests who were far 
ahead of both FOA and AFBF of- 
ficials. 

May Help Some 

This mirage of export hopes under 
Sec. 550 may develop a shirttail of 
business here and there, but it is no 
primrose path to a broad expansion 
of the export trade. 

It is a source of embarrassment to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in its relations with Canada. Accord- 
ing to reliable hands in the world ex- 
port market it will do nothing more 
than drag down the world price for 
most agricultural commodities since 
it is impossible for FOA to write in 
specific terms just what the U.S. may 
sell at specific price levels. 

Sec. 550 represents the intervention 
of eager amateurs in a world export 
market where there are already com- 
petent companies and individuals who 
can and will make export deals when 
and if the U.S. government is pre- 
pared to set a firm price policy and 
give the export trade a green light to 
go ahead and sell. 

FOA has come through with a 
token target of $175 million of ear- 
marked dollars for exports—U.S. un- 
der Sec. 550, notwithstanding the 
limitations of that law. 

Now the frightened AFBF experts 
are shouting that the amount is too 
small—it should be $1 billion. 

Insiders aware of the farms prob- 
lem fight say that the new dynamo 
crowd which is running AFBF is run- 
ning out of fuel. They are fast losing 
confidence on Capital Hill among in- 
formed congressmen and senators. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ELEVATOR ADDITION 

CUNNINGHAM, KANSAS — Work 
has started on a new 112,000-bu. ad- 
dition to the Gano Grain Corp. eleva- 
tor here. Sampson Construction Co., 
Salina, Kansas, has the contract. 
Four reinforced concrete bins will be 
added, bringing Gano’s total capacity 
here to 212,000 bu. Each bin will be 
82 ft. in height. Officials said it will 
take about six weeks to finish the 
project. 
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STIR UP EXPORT BUSINESS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HIGHER SUBSIDY FAILS TO 


Canadian Sales Show Better Increase; Germany, Saudi 
Arabia, Netherlands Chief Buyers 
From U.S. 


WASHINGTON Modest tempta- 
tions are being offered foreign buyers 
of wheat and wheat flour under the 
U.S. subsidy terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement as the U.S. 
slowly advanced its subsidy level dur- 
ing the past week. 

At a recent session here between 
an informal export industry group 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials it is believed that the ex- 
porters recommended that if the gov- 
ernment intended to boost its subsidy 
payment rate that it do so in one big 
boost rather than attempt any stag- 
gered advance. 

On the basis of sales registered for 
the week ending Oct. 6, 1953, there 
are no indications that the creeping 
increase in the U.S. subsidy payment 
has had any material influence on 
buyers. (See table on page 22.) 

Canadian sales reported for ap- 
proximately the same period disclose 
that Canada did substantially better 
business than the U.S. It is interest- 
ing to note Canadian sales to Bolivia 
during the same time when the U.S. 
announced a gift program to Bolivia 
of $5 million from the President’s 


authorizations. An- 
other substantial Canadian sale last 
week amounted to 1,419,000 bu. of 
wheat to Israel. Thus far in this IWA 
year Israel has made no purchases 
from the U.S. The Canadian sales re- 
port is made in bushels of wheat and 
it is not known if this quantity repre- 
sented some or all flour. 

The USDA reported that 
the period Sept. 30 to Oct. 6, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 1,508,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales included 69,528 sacks of 
flour (162,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 1,346,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of quotas for the 1953-54 
year on June 36, 1953, total 27,701,- 
000 bu. 

The importing countries principally 
involved in these sales were Ger- 
many, Saudi Arabia and the Nether- 
lands. The department also reported 
the status as of Oct. 2, of 1953-54 
quotas assigned to territories of mem- 
ber countries. 


emergency reliet 


during 





ADM Closes Out 


Chlorophyll Unit, 
Sells Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS —The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. Oct 5 announced 
the sale of its chlorophyll interests to 
a new corporation headed by Donald 
G. Carpenter, former manager of its 
chlorophyll division and president of 
Keystone Chemurgic Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The new company took over 
operations Sept. 29. 

The new owners plan to conduct 
business under the name of Keystone 
Chemurgic Corp., the same corporate 
name under which Mr. Carpenter 
pioneered in the manufacture of 
chlorophyll in 1947 at Bethlehem. 

Mr. Carpenter added that although 
the market for chlorophyll has leveled 
off at a point far below estimates 
made last year, there are several 
chlorophyll products on the market 
which have scientific and public ac- 
ceptance. These include certain chew- 
ing gums, toothpaste, mints, and 
pharmaceuticals. Keystone will con- 
tinue as a supplier to companies mak- 
ing these products. 

Involved in the transaction were 
ADM’s plant and equipment located 
at Bethlehem, the services of Dr. 
Henning von Dobeneck, who has been 
conducting research at Munich, Ger- 
many, and new processes developed 
by ADM during the past year. 
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80 ATTEND CHEMISTS’ 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 
CHICAGO—Close to 80 members 
and guests of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists turned out for the first 
meeting of the fall season the evening 
of Oct. 6, held at the Midland Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Speaker for the evening was Dr. 


Eric Kneen, research director of the 
Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
who spoke on “Carbohydrate En- 
zymes.” Dr. Kneen is a_ nationally 
known enzyme researcher, and he re- 
viewed the research gone into 
amylases and related groups over the 
last few years. He maintained the 
intelligent handling of enzymes _ re- 
quires a knowledge of what they are 
and their function. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Peter P. Noznick, Beatrice Foods Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the group. 
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Nebraska Wheats 
Milled in Tests 
at Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Ne- 
braska samples of wheat were milled 
Sept. 17 in tests in the pilot flour 
mill at Kansas State College. 

The wheats under test, all sown 
in western Nebraska, were Pawnee, 
Sioux, Nebred and two new vari- 
eties not released to growers, No. 
12711 and No. 12715. 

Observers and participants in the 
milling tests were J. C. Swinbank, 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn., Lincoln; H. H. 
Johnson, chief chemist, Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Lincoln; Charles 
Huffman, superintendent, and J. B. 
Morgenson, chemist, Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills. 

R. O. Pence, D. L. Palmer and 
Eugene Farrell of the Kansas State 
staff operated the mill. 

Each wheat was cleaned, 
and tempered in the same 
and milled using the same roll set- 
tings. Variations in break release on 
each of the five breaks were deter- 
mined for each variety on the ex- 
perimental sifter and recorded. 

After milling the flours, the re- 
quirements for malt flour supple- 
ment were determined. The flour pro- 
duced from each variety was then 


washed 


manner 


put into the 500-lb. Essmueller batch 
mixer and the required amount of 
malt flour added. After blending, each 
flour was sacked in 10-lb. bags for 
distribution to 25 collaborating ce- 
real chemists under code so that they 
could determine the relative value oi 
each to the baking industry 

The same varieties as grown on 
test plots in eastern Nebraska were 
milled by the same procedure Sept. 
21. The flours produced were blended 
as described above and distributed 
to collaborators. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF Fulre = 
NEW PHILIPPINE RULES 

WASHINGTON—The manager of 
the Price Stabilization Corporation of 
the Philippines has issued regulations 
governing the allocation and distri- 
bution of new and unknown brands 
of flour. Single copies of the regula- 
tions, which are intended to prevent 
the mixing of new and unknown 
brands with the better known brands 
of flour, are available from the Grain 
Division, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ODM Certificates 
to Be Cancelled 
on Request 


WASHINGTON— The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization announced _ this 
week that it was prepared to cancel 
certificates of necessity on grain stor- 
age facilities so that holders of those 
certificates may obtain more satisfac- 
tory amortization for tax purposes 
under new provisions of the Internal 
Revenue tax code. 

The certificates of necessity, issued 
under provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, granted a 
write-off on 40% of the cost of a 
new grain storage facility. The 
amended tax code, on the other hand, 
provides for a quick five-year amor- 
tization of 100° of the 
facility. 

ODM will grant cancellation of a 
certificate of necessity on request by 
the taxpayer, but in filing such a re- 
quest, the applicant should state 
whether at this time he has made an 
election for write-off in his current 
tax return. 

If that election has already been 
made under the tax law, it seems 
probable that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will be required to make 
some additional ruling on its decision 
regarding the full five-year write-off. 


five-year 


cost of a 
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CLAYTON WHIPPLE NAMED 
AS FAS DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON—Clayton E. Whip- 
ple, a veteran of nearly 25 years in 
foreign agricultural work, has been 
named deputy director of the depart- 
ment’s Foreign Agricultural Service 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Since 1950, Mr. Whipple has been 
in charge of the agricultural program 
of the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration—a program which repre- 
sented about two thirds of the TCA’s 
total technical cooperation activities. 
During his time with TCA, he was 
the U.S. delegate to the first anti- 
locust conference in the Near East, 
and was instrumental in setting up a 
program that in three years has eli- 
minated as » serious factor the locust 
plague which has existed in that area 
of the world for centuries. 
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Helped by Ideal 
Weather Conditions 
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crop 
average protein content 
of 13°7, according to the interim re- 
port Oct. 10 by the Grain 
Research Laboratory of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada 
The figure compares with the final 
of 12.9% for the 1952-53 crop year 
and the long time average of 13.6% 
The survey is 1,600 sam- 
ples obtained individu 
al stations § in Prairie 
Provinces 

Areas with protein levels 
of over 14.9% are restricted to north- 
ern Saskatchewan, while large areas 
of medium protein level (13° to 
14.9%) occur in Saskatchewan with 
smaller areas in Alberta and Mani 
toba. The average protein content 
shown at this time is 3° higher 
than the preliminary estimate of 
last year. 

Provincial average protein levels 
are: Manitoba 12.147, Saskatchewan 
13.347 and Alberta 12.7°7. Grade lev- 
els in western Canada are: No. 1 
northern 13.3'7, No. 2 northern 13% 
and No. 3 12.8% 


we THe 


Work Started on 
2-Million-Bushel 
Elevator Addition 


KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 21 on a 2-million-bushel addi- 
tion to the Farmers Union Fairfax 
elevator at Kansas City operated by 
the Farmers Union Jobbing Assn. 
The present structure located in the 
Fairfax district of Kansas City, Kan- 
was built two ago, and 
includes a headhouse and. 1,150,000 
bu. storage. The new concrete stor- 
age tanks will connect to the present 
headhouse. 

The contractor for the building 
of the new unit is the Macdonald En- 
gineering Co. of Chicago. 

When the addition is completed 
around the middle of next May, total 
storage capacity at Kansas City will 
be increased to 64,867,000 © bu., 
strengthening Kansas City’s position 
as the 
vator center in 
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S THE STAFF OF 
POWER OF RAINFALL 

URBANA, ILL 
falling on an acre of 
enough energy to plow 
a University of Illinois soil conserva- 
tionist 


second 


———BREAC 


One inch of rain 
Jand expends 


10 acres, says 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 


IMPROVE; OTHER TYPES LAG 





Advancing Prices Result in More Bookings, But Commit- 
ments Held to Nearby Needs; Production 
Off Slightly 


A wheat market advance late in 
the week stimulated additional buy- 
ing of spring wheat flour, and volume 
in this type again paced the week’s 


business activity 
Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 146°% of capacity, compared 


with 121% the previous week. Sales 
in the Southwest averaged 33% of 
capacity, compared with 25% the 
week before, with most activity there 
still the pricing of price-date-of-ship- 
ment contracts. A number of buyers 
of spring wheat flour shifted from 
p.d.s. to bookings last week, although 
coverage was not for any extended 
period 

Mills in the central states reported 
sales averaged 35 to 40% of capacity, 
and business activity was dull in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Advancing wheat costs late in the 
week, particularly for high protein 
types, encouraged spring wheat flour 
buying as price protection was of- 
fered on two successive occasions. 

Export activity continues light, 
with U.S. mills placing some Latin 
American business. Canadian mills 
report sales of springs to the U.K. 
below expectations, with competition 
from British millers a factor. Jamai- 
ca is expected to buy flour this week, 
and the deal with Lebanon is still in 
the process of completion. 

U.S. flour production averaged 96% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
97°) the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. Production was off slightly 
in all areas but the Northwest and 
the Pacific Northwest. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The sales total of 
spring wheat mills was boosted again 
last week, with volume in the period 
ending Oct. 9 averaging 146% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
121°; the previous week and 31% 
a year ago. Indications were that 
business initiated over the week end 
would result in a further increase in 
the total 

Successive advances toward the 
end of the week brought in most of 
the business as price protection was 
offered first on a 6¢ increase in quo- 
tations and then on a 9¢ boost, effec- 
tive with the opening of the market 
Oct. 13. High gluten prices moved up 
19¢ over the week end, with half of 
the boost protected. Because of con- 
tinued uptrend in high protein wheat 
the differential on glutens over stand- 
ard patent flour is now 50c sack, com- 
pared with a premium of 30c sack 
two months ago. 

The increased buying activity in- 
volved the switching of a number of 
accounts which have been on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis to a regular 


booking basis, although practically 
all of the buyers purchased only 
enough for two weeks to a month 
ahead. 


Activity in clears also picked up, 
with a fair round of business reported 
Oct. 9. Prices on this flour were 
steady to moderately lower. 

Directions on both bakery and 
tamily flour were good, and mill op- 
erations increased at Minneapolis to 
119% of capacity, compared with 


104% the previous week and 100% 
a year ago. Output at interior mills 
slipped, however, and_ production 
averaged 94%, compared with 99% 
the week before and 91% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, production 
averaged 92%, compared with 89% 
the preceding week and 94% in the 
comparable week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 96% of capacity, compared 
with 107% the week before. 

Quotations Oct. 12, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.34@6.40, 
short patent $6.44@650, high gluten 
$6.85@6.90, first clears $5.417 5.76, 
whole wheat $6.34@6.40, family flour 
$5.98 @ 7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With current bakery 
flour prices anywhere from 704 90¢ 
over the low levels of the season when 
extended bookings were made, pros- 
pective flour buyers were not in the 
mood for new bookings, and business 
was light in the Southwest last week. 
In general, sales averaged 33% of cap- 
acity last week, with price-date-of- 
shipment cars accounting for most of 
the bakery flour volume. The figure 
compares with 25% in the previous 
week and 28% a year ago. 

There were a few 120-day trades 
to the bakery flour buyers last week 
to break the monotony of price-date- 
of-shipment contracts. These involved 
a southeastern chain and a central 
states organization that bought scat- 
tered amounts of up to around 5,000 
sacks from individual mills. 

High prices continued to be a sig- 
nificant factor. Wheat costs worked 
to higher levels and millfeed credits 
remained narrow. Bakery flour prices 
were at or near the peak levels of 
a week ago. 

Family flour business was on a lim- 
ited scale last week. Prices remained 
unchanged to about 10¢ sack higher 
Shipping directions were good, and 


this trend was apparent in the bak- 
ery flour field as well. A wide differ- 
ential between low ash clears and 
low grades developed last week. Only 
a short time ago 1% ash clears were 
at a premium over some grades of 
first clears, but now there is a spread 
of about 50¢ sack with low grades 
dragging in value. Limited supplies 
of first clears with a fair demand 
have accounted for the trend. Little 
export business outside of some sales 
to Latin American points such as 
Venezuela was reported. 
Quotations, Oct. 9, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.92@5.98, standard 
95% patent $5.82@5.88, straight $5.77 
@5.83; established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.45, first clears $3.954 
4.20, second clears $3.85@3.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.30@3.50. 
Wichita: Mills operated 4%4 days at 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
slow, approximating 10%, compared 


with 15% the preceding week and 
27% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were fair. Prices Oct. 9 were un- 


changed, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 3¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Texas: Sluggish demand continued 
last week, sales amounting to no more 
than an average of 10% of capacity, 
but running time continued at about 
four days. Prices were unchanged on 
family and bakers; however, clears 
were a shade lower. Quotations Oct. 
9: Extra high patent $7@7.30, high 
patent $6.70@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.15% 6.25, first clears, un- 
enriched $4 2044.30, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Hutchinson: Despite a_ shrinking 
backlog, flour buyers continued last 
week to hold off, hoping for lower 
prices. Inquiry was negligible, and 
new business was limited to a few 
small lots to care for nearby needs. 
Mill backlogs continued to contract 
as operations held up well without 
replacement contracts. Operations 
were on an 80% basis and may be 
stepped up this week. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 10: Family 
short patent $6.55@6.65; baker’s 
short patent $5.80@5.85, baker's 
standard $5.70@5.75. 

Oklahoma City: Sales and opera- 
tions last week were a repetition of 


(Continued on page 22) 





Scattered Semolina Blend Sales 


Reported; Crop Estimate Reduced 


Buying of semolina blends was 
again confined to scattered, small lots 
for nearby shipment. Most of the 
business was done toward the end of 
the period following more active in- 
quiry early in the period. 

No long-term buying was reported, 
but the over-all volume appeared to 
be larger than in the previous week. 
Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are generally oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth basis in 
procurement of supplies. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its October crop_ report 
showed another drop of nearly 1 mil- 
lion bushels in the size of the durum 
wheat crop. The current estimate 
of 13,424,000 bu. contrasts with last 
year’s output of 21,363,000 bu. and 
the 10-year average of 37,360,000 bu. 

Durum wheat prices held firm at 
the top end of the range for wheat 
suitable for milling purposes, al- 
though the lower test weight wheat 
declined sharply. Durum weighing 


60 lb. per bu. ranged in price up to 
$3.67 bu. Semolina blends were quot- 
ed Oct. 12 at $7.90@8.15 ewt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 9, were as follows: 


1 % Moisture or Less 

60 Ib ‘ $3.49 41 3.67 
oo t is@ 6 
58 Ib 3.45@3.65 
57 Ib ha t 
56 Ib 8.30 3.5 
55 Ib 18 @ 3.40 
54 Ib ,00% ui} 

, lb 2.504 3.14 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 109% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 

centage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct »-10 189,500 197.412 104+ 

Previous week 189,500 *184,067 97t 

Year age 179,500 214,832 126 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oct, 9, 1953 , 2,445,289f 

July 1-Oct, 10, 1952 2,810,672 

*Revised. +Totals include blended prod 
ucts 
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MILLFEED VALUES 
CONTINUE TO SLIDE 


Steady Rate of Preduction Met by 
Restricted Demand 
from Mixers 


Millfeed prices again were softer 
in the week ending Oct. 12 as buying 
activity was limited and flour mill 
production held up well. Offerings 
of loaded cars frequently resulted in 
sales below the general quotations 
at Minneapolis. Buying in the South- 
west was confined to nearby or oc- 
casional mixed cars. 

Formula feed business held about 
steady in the Northwest last week, 
and plant operations were unchanged, 
averaging five days at 16 or 24 hours. 

Good demand for laying feeds for 
chickens and hog feed—both baby pig 
feeds and concentrates—continues to 
keep manufacturers busy on these 
orders. No new upswing in laying 
feeds is apparent as yet, however, as 
farmers in many cases have not 
housed their birds and started full 
feeding operations. Apparently sus- 
tained cold weather or snow will be 
needed before this situation changes, 
although volume already is seasonally 
good, aided by an excellent feeding 
ratio. 

While frosts have occurred a few 
nights recently, weather is still gen- 
erally mild in the area, a factor which 
is delaying a fall upturn in all formula 
feed demand. Dairy feed sales are 
termed light to fair, and beef cattle 
feed is moving very slowly. 

Formula feed business in the cen- 
tral states area continued becalmed 
during the week ending Oct. 6. The 
situation has held for around three 
weeks. 

A combination of a busy harvest 
season which kept feeders tied to 
farms, and declining prices, held feed 
purchases down. Prices for formula 
feeds slipped $1@2 ton during the pe- 
riod. Observers said, however, that 
September was not a bad month, all 
things considered. 

There are numerous factors which 
favor the sale of formula feed in the 
Southwest this fall, but any marked 
improvement in demand apparently 
is being checked by the continuation 
of drouth conditions in the area. 
While some rains had been received 
at various points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Missouri early last 
week, the precipitation was not suffi- 
cient to bring back pastures this late 
in the season. 

A major point in favor of increased 
use of formula feed is the declining 
cost of feed. Further reductions of 
50¢@$2 ton were taken by manufac- 
turers last week. On the other hand, 
broiler meat values and egg prices 
are firm to stronger. Margins in the 
broiler industry are very favorable to 
the producer, yet a shortage of hatch- 
ing eggs is limiting the extent of the 
feeding programs in the Arkansas 
broiler region. Good margins also are 
reported in the egg business, but egg 
shortages are affecting this phase as 
well. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,748 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,902 tons 
in the previous week and 51,485 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
687,941 tons as compared with 735,- 
379 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Markets Show 
Stronger Tendeney 


Minneapolis Market Leads in Advance; Cash 
Values Firm in Southwest; Minimum Support Set 


Wheat prices advanced in the week 
ending Oct. 9, with futures at Minne- 
apolis showing the greatest strength, 
posting gains of 4%@5%¢ bu. The 
boost in futures there more than off- 
set declines in premiums paid for 
lower protein wheat. Futures at Chi- 
cago gained 134@45<¢ bu., while ad- 
vances at Kansas City ranged 112 @3¢ 
bu. Premiums for higher protein wheat 
at Minneapolis moved up as scarcity 
of these supplies became more pro- 
nounced, The premium basis at Kansas 
City also was firm. Improved flour 
business for spring wheat mills lent 
some strength to futures. Export 
trade remained quiet, although sub- 
sidies on International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales were increased, which led 
to the hope that sales might be ex- 
panded. Markets were closed Oct. 12, 
Columbus Day. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 9 were: Chicago December 
$1.92%%-%4, March $1.96-1.964%, May 
$1.9714-34, July $1.94-1944; Minne- 


apolis—December $2.22%4, May $2.14, 
July $2.09; Kansas City—-December 


$2.0012, March $2.03 May $2.02%. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its October crop. report 
showed a small decline in spring 
wheat prospects, reducing the esti- 
mate from 290,976,000 bu. as of Sept. 
1 to 284,900,000 bu. No change was 
made in the winter wheat estimate. 
Lack of moisture during September 
retarded preparation of fields and 
seeding of fall-sown crops rather gen- 
erally and may become a significant 
factor in reducing the planted acre- 
age of winter wheat, USDA said. 

Winter wheat crop conditions im- 
proved as a result of the rain last 
week in eastern and south central 
Kansas and a greater area in Okla- 
homa. However, in the western half of 
Kansas, north central and northwest- 
ern Oklahoma and the greater part 
of Nebraska, intense dryness persists 
and presents a hazard to the crop, ac- 
cording to state crop and weather re- 
ports. 

Farmers put 239.5 million bushels 
of 1953 wheat under price support 
through Sept. 15. This compares with 
262.3 million for the same period last 
year. 

A minimum national average price 
support of not less than $2.20 bu. for 
the 1954-crop wheat was announced. 
The national average support price 
for the 1953-crop wheat is $2.21 bu. 
The minimum 1954-crop wheat sup- 
port price is 90% of the Aug. 15, 
1953, wheat parity price of $2.45 bu. 
If the wheat parity price as of July 
1, 1954, is higher, the support level 
will be increased to reflect 90% of the 
wheat parity price at that time. To 
be eligible for wheat price support in 
1954 a producer must (1) be in com- 
pliance with his 1954 wheat acreage 
allotment and all other 1954 allot- 
ments which have been or will be es- 
tablished for basic commodities in 
which he has an interest on the farm 
and (2) obtain wheat marketing 
cards for all farms in the county on 
which he has an interest in the wheat 
crop. 

Premium Changes Vary 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 7.5 million bushels for 
the week ended Oct. 8, compared with 
8.3 million 2 week earlier and 66 mil- 
lion for the comparable week a year 
ago. Minneapolis and Duluth had 
1,731 and 1,678 cars, respectively. 
Mills were aggressive buyers of high 





protein wheat and premiums on 15 
and 16% protein Oct. 9 were 2@3¢ 
bu. higher than a week earlier. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat through 
13% protein were off 2@3¢ bu. and 
on 14% steady. With the advance in 
the December future, however, all 
types of cash wheat were up from the 
previous week. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring on Oct. 9 was quoted at 8@10¢ 
over December, 11% protein also 8@ 
10¢ over, 12% protein 18@22¢ over, 
13% protein 26@30¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 37@41¢ over, 15% protein 50@ 
5Sl¢ over and 16% protein 60a 61¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.2%, and the durum 10.91%. 

Durum prices were down consider- 
ably for the week although the top 
was still quoted in a range of $3.49@ 
3.67. Durum wheat which is based 
on weight per bushel closed on Oct. 7 
as follows: 60 lb. $3.494 3 67, 59 Ib. 
$3 484 3 66, 58 Ib. $3.4543.65, 57 Ib. 
$3.40 3.62, 56 Ib. $3.30% 352, 55 Ib. 
$3.18@3.40, 54 Ib. $343.26, 53 Ib. 
$2.500 310, 52 Ib. $2.454 2.90, 51 Ib. 
$2.404 2.70. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Oct. 9: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 lt $2.30 
¢ Protein 0 
© Protein bX 4 
t Protein 2.48 
Protein »59 
~ Protein i2 
6% Protein $2 
Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


1@ 2¢ 


Grade Discounts 

Test weight—3@5¢ each lb. under 58 Ib 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
la2¢ each 4% over 144%% 

Prices Firm at K. C. 

Wheat prices remained firm at 
Kansas City last week, with suitable 
offerings for mills remaining in meag- 
er supply. Farm selling which might 
normally be expected to increase 
with so much of the protein scale 
now figuring over the net loan value, 
still was limited. Poor seeding condi- 
tions of the new crop and drouth may 
be part of the reason behind produc- 
ers’ holding attitude. The basic De- 
cember future worked slightly higher 
during the week, reaching $2.0012 by 
the close Oct. 9. Cash premiums were 
firm to somewhat stronger, the ad- 
vances coming on 12.5% protein or 
lower. Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter generally 22!2¢ over Decem- 
ber, regardless of variety. For 12.5% 
protein the range was 28% 4112¢ over 
and for 14% it was 30124 47'2¢. Re- 


ceipts were improved last week, 
reaching 764 cars, compared with 
590 in the previous week and 826 


a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 9, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.22% @2.54 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.21% @2.54% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.20% @ 2.51% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.19% @2.50% 
No. 1 Red 2.02 a2z.0ay 
No, 2 Red 2.01 a 203% 
No. 3 Red 200 a 2.02 
No, 4 Red 1.99 “2.01 


Ordinary hard winter wheat was 
reported selling Oct. 9 at Ft. Worth 
at $2.4914@2.50'2, with 13% protein 
at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand im- 
proved slightly, with supplies mod- 
erate. 

Bids Stronger 

Wheat bids were firmer in the 

Pacific Northwest last week, reflect- 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Oct 10 
1953 
Northwest TH5.,138 
Southwes 1 1,628 
Butial 1629 
Central and Southeast aa “ 
Nortl Pacifi (Coast SS.79S 
i ils 11 
ar entage ul US utput 
Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Oet. 5-10, Previous Oct. 6-11 

1953 week 1952 

Northwest 9 s9 94 
Southwest a 97 q 
Buftalo les 117 11 
Central and S. E so a0 ‘ 
No. Pacifie Coast 8 ma.) & 
I il " ’ ’ 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Oot. 4-9 274,850 75.876 100 
Previous week T4,N5 os4.4l ae 
Year ago = LU 89.638 s 
Two years ago 10, 606 OL 804 
Five-year average A) 
Ten-year average ” 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City CIneluding Wichita and salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

ret 1-9 1,021 500 978.762 a6 
Previous week 1,021 i 976.946 46 
Year ago 1.019.750 984.5602 97 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 910.070 ” 
Five-year average a 
Ten-year average 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


( 


mills reporting currently in The 





and to the total estimated 
Previou Oct, 6-11 et 1 let. &-13 
week 1952 1951 1950 
7.982 S058 x34 ” Tet S| 
1 1,358 1 i 1 (2.8 1,20 , 
t 19,741 S041 109 N98 
7,396 t ar | 
74 ‘ x4 1 S7,11 
34,45 s.1 pili Poe 


rop year flour production 
July 1 to 


yet 1 Oct. 8-1 (ret. 10 Oet. 11 
1951 1950 1953 19 
11 si *O14 10,7 
1 ot) 1 Sa 608 IS,UNS, TE 
111 ou , ‘ ao 
st s x) 6o4 OT ON 
s SS is 1.343,47 
‘ x 46, 151.869 iN 


NORTHWEST 





Minneapolis 
»-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Oct, 4-9 53.500 1,678 119 
Previous week ‘ oro 14 
Tea ine ‘ ' N1,958 oe 
Two vea 1 S oo ‘ 10 
Five-year iwerage 1 
Ten-yve ive we ' 
"he ed 
Prineiy t | th Minitie i i 
fudit s Pau Nortl loa t 
Montana and Lowa 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
(et, 4-9 is] “ Wa .ine “4 
Previou wee ist ) "476,018 a9 
Year ago rit ‘ On 41 
Two years ago yo .000 0.774 “4 
ive-vear ivernne go 
ren-year average 43 
*Revised 








Mills in Illinois, Ohio Michigan Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
5-day week Flour To ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
ene ce 671,400 oreo 4 ded 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week ' i ho 60% y ” eapacity output tivity 
Year ago 671.000 HO, 245 ‘ Oat 1-9 15.000 175 ¥ \ 
Two years ago 671,400 T7096 sf Previou weel 15.000 158.891 | 
Five-year average Year ago ....... 230,000 19 1 st 
Ten-year average ° Se Two veat wo ae lf 
“He sed Five-vear average a7 
BUFFALO Ten-year average as 
5-d k FI — 
5-day week “lour % at . . 
capacity output _ tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Ov 1-9 159.500 50829 108 vet 1.9 133,008 11 iin a 
Previous week 159,500 *552,.967 117 Previous weel 133,000 116.08 87 
Year ago 159,500 19,741 118 Year ago 133,.00 111,033 &1 
Two year “ueo 159,s00 Os 641 111 Two year ime 1 Hou 113.911 
Five-year average 104 } e-year average xo 
Ten-year average lao len-year average xo 
*Revised *Revised 
MILLPFERD OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oet. 9 and prior twe eo tomether 
with season total of (1) principal mill in Nebraska, Kansa and Oklahoma and the cithe 
of Kansas “City and St. Joseph (2) principal mills of Minne tu, lowa, North ind’ South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapoli St. Pau and) leuluth- Superior «(%) mill of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the ba { 7 flour extraction 
Southwest Northwest* ih il Combined* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekl ‘ pyear Week! Crop yr 
production to date production to date production t late production to date 
Oct. 4-9 25,406 146.530 15,401 01,38 9.941 140,026 10,748 687,941 
Previous week $25,642 1 87 11 1,90 
Two wh ago 26,132 16,150 11,051 
1952 25,319 SHS, 989 16,147 18,946 10,019 biy.dad 1,485 735,379 
1951 “5.168 164.845 lt 4 18.164 1.851 5,879 3 KZA ASE 
1950 34,422 80 777 1 s 19,719 7,937 1 9 16,14 8.47 
1949 "6.25% x67 lt i9 17.420 1 i 160.204 >, 307 758,392 
Five-y1 average 25,315 1H8, 363 1 15,127 10,206 166 i 1 TAG.814 
*Prinecipal mills 84% of total capaci +All) mill Revised 
- . : . . pw ne 
ing the tightness in supplies. De- BALTIMORE EXPORTS RISE 


mand is also extremely limited, but 
the small amount of white wheat 
passing in trade brought $2.28 bu. at 
the close of the week. Export mar- 
kets were quiet, although one cargo 
to Japan was confirmed early in the 
week. Pre-purchase of wheat is said 
to be going on in a limited way for 
future Japanese purchases. The bulk 
of the wheat in the Pacific North- 
west is going under government loan 
Principal wheat growing areas are 
waiting for rain before getting into 
full swing in the planting of fall 
wheat 


BALTIMORE Wheat = exports 
from the port of Baltimore increased 
sharply in September over the cor- 
responding month a year ago, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
A total of 1,337,395 bu. wheat was 
exported last month, compared to 
247,133 bu. in September, 1952. Ex- 
ports of corn aggregated 2,549,107 
bu. in September this year as against 
1,351,000 bu. in the same month last 
year. A total of 92,828 bu. soybeans 
was exported from the port last 
month 
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Farmers Lag in Putting Wheat 
Under Government Price Support 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON In spite of de- 
pressed wheat prices below govern- 
ment support levels, farmers are not 
showing any great rush to put wheat 
under the loan program. However, 
they have until Jan. 31, 1954, to make 
that commitment. 

Through Sept. 15, farmers had put 
only 239,456,416 bu. of 1953 - crop 
wheat under price support, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported. 
Through Sept. 15 last year, the quan- 
tity of 1952-crop wheat put under 
support was 262,270,840 bu. 

The largest part of the 1953 wheat 
under loan was being held in ware- 
house The 239,456,416 bu. 
under support consisted of 59,469,232 
bu. in farm storage, 177,027,739 bu. in 
warehouse storage and 2,959,445 bu. 
under purchase agreements. By states 
the largest quantity put under sup- 
port was 49,461,104 bu. in Kansas, 
followed by 39,732,417 bu. in Okla- 
homa and 22,143,575 bu. in Washing- 
ton 


storage 


Small Crop Cited 

The relatively small amount of 
wheat put under government sup- 
ports this year is attributed in part 
to the reduced crop this year in the 
Southwest. Production and Market- 
ing Administration officials believe 
that, if prices remain depressed, as 
the loan period advances, there will 
be an accelerated movement of wheat 
into the loan program. 

In support of this observation, an 
examination of the record shows that 
for this year, the Kansas into-loan 
movement is more than 50% under 
the 1952 level at the same reporting 
time. 

Of special interest is the compari- 
son of the loan activities of the soft 


red wheat producers this year and 
last year. In every one of the major 
red wheat states the into-loan move- 
ment increased sharply this year over 
1952 up to Sept. 15. 

The total into-loan movement for 
the 1953 crop up to this time is ap- 
proximately 38 million bushels for the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri and Ohio. A year earlier 
the wheat loans for these states were 
barely in excess of 12 million bushels. 
Another interesting aspect of the 
red wheat loan pattern is the marked 
advance at this time of loan wheat 
held in farm storage in Missouri and 


Ohio—at a rate in excess of the over- 
all increase of the into-loan move- 
ment for these states. This would 


indicate that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in farm storage 
facilities in those states. 

Amounts of other 1953-crop grains 
put under support through Sept. 15 
were: barley 9,035,570 bu., flaxseed 
2,095,536 bu., grain sorghums 2,917,- 
573 bu., oats 19,391,135 bu., rye 1,248,- 
370 bu., soybeans 4,798 bu. 


1953-CROP WHEAT LOANS AND PURCHASE 


Meanwhile, USDA announced that 
storage payments will be made to 
farmers who redeem 1952-crop re- 
sealed wheat, corn and oats during 
the 1953-54 reseal period. 

The wheat, corn and oats reseal 
programs announced by the USDA 
provided for the making of storage 
payments only on grain delivered to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in satis- 
faction of loans. The program is now 
broadened to include storage pay- 
ments on loans that are repaid by 
farmers, as well as on wheat, corn 
and oats delivered to CCC, the pay- 
ments on the redeemed grain to be 
prorated for the length of extended 
time the grain is under loan as fol- 
lows: Wheat, on the basis of 14¢ bu. 
for the full reseal period through 
April 30, 1954, in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota, and 15¢ in Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming; corn, on the 
basis of 13¢ bu. for the full reseal 
period through July 31, 1954; oats, 
on the basis of 10¢ bu. for the full 
reseal period through April 30, 1954. 


e @ ® 
AGREEMENTS 


THROUGH SEPT. 15, 1953 
Selected States 


Colorade the 
Idaho ‘ 05.047 
Illinois 


Indiana 1,677.37 
Kansas ‘ , 18,584.27 
Michigan 1,136,377 
Minnesota 108.507 
Missouri 362,215 
Montana S13.860 
Nebraska ‘ 7,962.97 
North Dakota 1010.8 

Ohio ‘ 1S55,51 
Oklahoma 1,553 i 
Oregon : IS7,.346 
South Dakota 2,504,697 
Texas 184,364 
Washington 1,079.8 


Total 
quantity under 


ment upport progran 

(bu (bu.) (bu.) 
1,957,8 190.4 11,314,663 
», 197,707 5,423 9, 425,87 
131,14 185,406 9,503,411 
54 541 5,114,989 
a 41 " nob WY, 461,104 
1.874.737 60,510 3,571,62 
1,473, 63+ 12,712 1,594,855 
1 15,757 015,368 
155,838 999,498 
10,100.41 155 257 18,218,640 
3,978 11 Hl 10,545.16 

1 1 16,392 14. 599,86 
8,137 1,64 19,732,417 
12,98 13,971 144,299 
s j 139.687 196,864 





Production School 
Will Emphasize 
Plant Efficiency 


KANSAS CITY—Ffficient and eco- 
nomical operation of formula feed 
plants will be stressed at the fourth 
annual Feed Production School, spon- 
sored by the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. The school will be held 
Nov. 16-18 at the President Hotel in 
Kansas City. 

Production costs and _ production 
schedule planning will be among the 
subjects covered which relate to effi- 
ciency in mill operations. 

James H. Burrell, industrial and 
agricultural consultant, St. Louis, will 
discuss “Production Costs, Account- 
ing and Losses.” And C. A. Tolin, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, will 
speak on “Planning Production 
Schedules.” 

Another speaker, Raleigh G. Hays, 
Dannen Mills, Inec., St. Joseph, Mo., 
will discuss training of plant em- 
ployees. 

Quality control and inventory con- 
trol are other topics on the program. 
Dewey FE. Moore, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City, will discuss qual- 
ity control, and Erwin C. Wascher, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, IIL, 
will cover inventory control. 


Insect infestation control pro- 


cedures will be outlined by George 
Wagner, director of the economic bi- 
ology department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and dust control 
will be discussed by A. E. Swanson, 
The Day Co., Minneapolis. Forrest 
W. Lipscomb, Jr., Lipscomb Grain & 
Seed Co., Springfield, Mo., will de- 
scribe steps to be taken in a safety 
and good housekeeping program. 
The three-day program will include 
talks by more than 20 experts in 
their fields. They will discuss virtually 
every phase of feed production. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


“OLD TIMERS’ NIGHT” SET 
FOR CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club will celebrate “Old Timers’ 
Night” when it resumes its program 
of fall meetings the evening of Oct. 
16 in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel here. The original sev- 
en founding members are expected to 
nave a representation, and the first 
president of the club, Joe E. Nelson, 


Central Feed Supply Co., will be 
present. 
An annual business meeting also 


will be held, with the election of offi- 
cers. A lively entertainment program 
is planned, featuring two television 
films of the Candid Camera Show, a 
film on fishing, and a film entitled 
“This Is Canada.” 

Cocktails will be served at 6 p.m 
With dinner at 7 p.m. 


Improving Medical 
Attitude Toward 
Bread Predicted 


LOUISVILLE The medical pro- 
fession and nutritional experts are 
showing a changing attitude toward 
baked goods, said Curtiss Scott, presi- 
dent of Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, and chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. at the 43rd annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn. The convention was held at 
the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville. 

Mr. Scott told the group that bread 
is regaining its proper place in the 
American diet and called it the lead- 
ing food “balancer.” 

A feature of the convention was 
the baked goods contest in which 21 
bakeries participated, each one en- 
tering five items. The classifications 
and winners, all from Louisville ex- 
cept two, were: Bread, Plehn’s Bak- 
ery; rolls, Charles Heitzman Bakery; 
Danish pastry, Ehrmann’s Bakery; 
coffee cake (which had the largest 
number of entries), Latonia Bakery, 
Latonia; pies, Klein’s Bakery; spe- 
cialties, McGee Bakery, Maysville; 
cakes, Joe Heitzman Bakery; and 
cookies, Von Bokern’'s Bakery. 

Among the speakers heard by the 
over 100 registrants was Harry Van 
Trees, Durkee Famous Foods, who 
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spoke on “Relative Costs of Rich and 
Lean Formulas.”’ Carl Vogt, Jr., 
Vogt’s Bakery, Dayton, outgoing 
president, appeared on the program, 
and discussed the effects of the in- 
creased use of mixes in the home. 

Charles Petty, Covington, was in- 
stalled as the new president. 

Other officers named were Glyn 
Burke, Danville, vice-president; Otto 
Lehman, Louisville, treasurer, and 
Albert Wholleb, Louisville, secretary. 

Frank Wolfe and Anthony Harryet, 
both of Henderson, were elected di- 
rectors. Les McGee, Maysville; L. 
Von Bokern, Louisville; Theodore 
Pferrer, Louisville, and Louis Wiede- 
man, Fort Thomas, were reelected di- 
rectors. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO’S ELEVATORS NEAR 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY MARK 
BUFFALO—Grain in store in local 

commercial elevators has passed the 
25,098,000-bu. mark, according to a 
Corn Exchange report. The mark is 
near the capacity of the structures, 
indicating the fall movement of un- 
load grain may be far smaller than 
anticipated in view of the lack of 
export demand. 

Last week's receipts of 3 683,815 
bu. were the heaviest recorded here 
in more than six weeks. Rail loadings 
of export grain revived somewhat, 
but the week's movement of 350,426 
bu. to the Eastern Seaboard is far be- 


low normal. There was no export 
movement via either the Barge or 
Welland Canals. 

—— BREAO S THE STAFF SF LIFE 


CANADIAN REGULATIONS 
ON DURUM WHEAT POSTED 


WINNIPEG— With limited supplies 
of amber durum wheat available spe- 
cial procedures covering its purchase 
and sale have been issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

Mills have been required to inven- 
tory supplies of both durum wheat 
and durum flour, including durum 
semolina, as of Sept. 30, and also to 
supply details of open contracts 
booked and undelivered on that date 
The wheat board also indicated that 
all milling grades of durum wheat 
would be sold to mills at the provi- 
sional price of $1.86 bu., basis now 
amber durum, and that spreads in 
effect for other grades at the date of 
booking would be final. 

Mills were also instructed that all 
sales of durum flour and semolina 
must be booked as such with the 
board either as domestic, Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement or Class 2. 
Any price differential between the 
agency price of $1.86 bu. and the pre- 
vailing price of 1 CW amber durum, 
applicable to the particular sale at 
the time of booking, will be paid at 
the time or refunded in line with 
earlier instructions. 
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ARGENTINA, ECUADOR 
COMPLETE TRADE PACT 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service reports that in a 
trade agreement signed Aug. 22, Ar- 
gentina agreed to facilitate the ex- 
portation to Ecuador and the latter 
agreed to facilitate the importation 
from Argentina of $1,200,000 worth 
of wheat and $300,000 worth of flour 
annually for a period of three years. 





The sale of the grain must be in- 


voiced in U.S. dollars. Moreover, the 
Argentine wheat is to be compen- 
sated by shipments of Eucadorean 


petroleum and sulfur to Argentina. 
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BAG COMPANIES REPORT 
RAYON USE INCREASES 


NEW YORK—tThe use of rayon in 
textile bags is becoming more wide- 
spread, according to the American 
Viscose Corp. The firm states that 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and the Chase 
Bag Co. have already begun distribu- 
tion of rayon bags and that they are 
being well received by users. 

The bag fabrics are made in dif- 
ferent constructions and weights for 





various packaging needs, including 
the flour and feed industries. 

In addition to durability for the im- 
mediate packaging purpose rayon bag 
fabrics have many qualities that give 
them unusual promotional appeal for 
women who use cloth bags for sew- 
ing, it is stated. Easy to sew, the 
fabrics have a rich luster and good 
“drape,” which suggests many new 
home uses for textile bags. Colors 
are clear and fast, and the bags are 
being made in prints, stripes and sev- 
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WASHINGTON GROUP PLANS 
FEED MILLING SCHOOL 


SEATTLE—A feed mill operating 
school will be held Nov. 20 at the 
New Washington Hotel in Seattle, 
the Washington State Feed Assn 
reports. 

J. G. Wilson, association manager, 
said that the tentative program will 
include discussions of such topics as 
receiving raw materials; grinding, 
mixing, cleaning; specialized process- 
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the corresponding month last year, 
according to the monthly report of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
A total of 1,716,335 bu. wheat were 
exported last 
634,558 bu. in August a year ago. A 
total of 2,931,471 bu. of corn were 
shipped from the port last month, as 
against 397,948 bu. in August, 1952 


month, compared to 





MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 












eral solid colors. The solid colors and ing—rolling, molasses blending, pel- 

stripes are “spun dyed,” which means leting; handling, packaging finished 

that the fiber itself is dyed while still material; handling bulk feed by 

in the liquid state, before it is made truck; production costs. 

into yarn, making it highly color fast. Additional details on the school 

The white fabrics stay white without will be announced later. 

i . : =) bleaching because rayon is naturally ~_ 
NPT 73 dey: TCROFE a white fiber. The initial washing, 

| SRAINGESEO RAGE) CROP, DEED) i when labels and ink are removed, 


°e automatically pre-shrinks the fabric. 
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NEW OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR 
OKLAHOMA CITY—The Farmer's 
Co-operative Elevator Assn., Fargo, 
Okla., plans the immediate construc- 
tion of a 300,000 bu. elevator near its 
main office and feed warehouse. Work 


oO GRAIN 
‘S) MERCHANTS 


Processors of 
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FTC ISSUES NEW RULING 
ON USE OF “PUSH MONEY” 
































; will begin following the peat! of LINSEED SOYBEAN = 
! storage guarantee by the Commodity 
Witwrbee, ke AD A CHICAGO—Millers who may fol- Credit Corp. a a 
VANCOUVER q low the practice of using “push ssc cuiliieihe ike Deails eiedends: sain ine 
-_ " money” in the merchandising of flour BALTIMORE GRAIN EXPORTS UP | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
will be affected by a new Federal 8 aLTIMORE—Wheat exports from 
Trade Commission ruling on this type So cee Balti ae a tine LIMITED 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley of payment, according to an an- the Port of —e TORONTO CANADA 





sharply in August over figures fo 





nouncement in the Hook-Up, publi- 
cation of the Millers National Feder- 
ation. 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 





Saskatchewan and Alberta 










UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. ; 
Winnipeg, Manitoba The term ‘‘push money” is gener- 
ally applied to rewards, bonuses and 
other payments made by a manufac- 
turer to an employee of a customer, 
presumably for pushing the goods of 
the particular manufacturer. One fa- 
miliar form of this practice is the 
payment by a food manufacturer to 
a grocery or supermarket clerk for 
pushing the manufacturer's merchan- 
dise. 
' , . The present modification of the old 
E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY rule, according to the MNF publica- 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange tion, holds that payment of “push 
Fleur, Feed, a en money” is not an unfair trade prac- 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- tice or illegal when the sales person's 
employer knows about the deal; when 
there is no element of lottery or 
chance in the payments; when the 
arrangement does not intentionally 
hamper the sales of competitors’ 
products; when the effect of the ar- 
rangement is not to lessen competi- 
tion; and when similar payments are 
available to sales persons of compet- 
ing customers on equal terms. 














JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


—— LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 





Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





CABLE ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH” 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


















Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 












Pr oe 2» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


% Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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wd — » a | “ “Dp . skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
y, artier asalle ontiac milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
Cayayph* Cables—Eastmills . MONTREAL, CANADA ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 








“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
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SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 






Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 








Cable Address: ‘“FORTGARRY” Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 













THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


\ Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 





Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL —all codes used 
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FOOD IS NEWS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA Last fall I visited Southeast 
Asia. That area, it seemed to me, of- 
fered some possibilities of developing 
new flour markets if they were to be 
found anywhere. It has people by the 
tens of millions and most of them are 
hungry much of the time. Its food 
supply position has not improved ac- 
cording to postwar plans; in fact, it 
may be considered precarious in 
many ways. Should anything happen 
to rice export supplies from Burma 
and Thailand, we would have a major 
crisis on our hands. It doesn’t require 
a military genius to see the threat of 
the latest attack on Laos in Indo- 
china. 

Food is the key to stability for 
much of Southeast Asia. What a 
chapter this area could provide on 
the subject of ‘Eat to Live.” Every 
paper I read out there was full of 
articles about food—rations, crop 
prospects, rainfall or lack of it, the 
rice crisis, the food value of wheat 
and government proposals to meet 
the food problem. 

Food is news in Asia. In one coun- 
try I was talking with the food min- 
ister within an hour of my arrival 
from the airport and without any 
advance arrangements. Everywhere 
there was a readiness, almost an 
eagerness to talk about food needs, 
supply problems and the U. S. as a 
possible source. 

Over and over again, I heard the 
comment, “please don’t force a cut 
in food production in the U. S.; we 
could never explain such an action to 
hungry people.’ Also it was noted 
that there were many natural re- 
sources in the area, tin, rubber, man- 
ganese, jute, tea, copra, pepper, that 
are needed by the U. S. 

If ever the U. S. or an industry 
had an opportunity to develop new 
markets, this would seem to be a 
classic examp!e. Of course, I expected 
that there would need to be an active 
educational and promotional pro- 
gram. One doesn’t need to, look at 
many magazines or listen to the radio 
or watch television very long these 
days, however, without believing that 
firms and industries are ready to do 
most anything to get some new cus- 
tomers. 

In Southeast Asia, if there were an 
increase of only one slice of bread a 
day—-and that is not very much for a 
hungry man—it would require around 
200 million additional bushels of 
wheat. Also should Burma and Thai- 
land go the way of Indochina, we 
might be suddenly faced with off- 
setting the loss of 3 million tons of 
rice even to maintain the present 
food position. Much of that replace- 
ment would need to be in the form of 
flour or wheat products as there are 
no mills in the area except parts of 
India and West Pakistan. 

Now the discouraging thing to date 
about this case for new markets has 
not been the lack of foreign interest 
but an apparent lack of “home” in- 
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terest. By that I mean a lack of in- 
terest or willingness on the part of 
government to permit U. S. flour to 
be offered at competitive prices in 
such markets. Obviously one can’t 
move very fast in developing new 
markets abroad until some means 
have been worked out to enable U.S. 
exports to move freely to such areas. 
At the same time there was almost 
no interest in trying to develop a 
program outside of IWA with the 
widespread criticism of the cost of 
agreement exports. 

While not trying to predict the 
future, I would express the hope that 
when the smoke clears away, we will 
find a better export situation for 
basic foodstuffs like flour and wheat. 
It would seem to be such a practical 
and sensible answer for several prob- 
lems such as having to pile new crop 
grain upon the ground because of 
lack of storage space, elevators and 
warehouses full of government-owned 
grain, farmers faced with a sharp 
acreage cut for 1954, which, if effec- 
tive, will reduce production and in- 
come for the entire economy, a de- 
fense effort involving billions for mili- 
tary security and the fight against 
communism; and at the same time 
the millions of hungry people in vari- 
ous parts of the world now threatened 











by communism because they want 
more cereal foods to eat. A few mil- 
lion dollars spent for food for export 
now may save billions in the defense 
budget later—bread can be more ef- 
fective than bombs and so much 
cheaper. 

Before leaving this case for new 
markets, I would like to report that 
our joint project with the Oregon 
Wheat Commission in South India is 
proceeding favorably. A considerable 
amount of research and extension 
work in the use of wheat products 
has been carried on during the year. 
Government and state officials, also 
commercial users, have shown con- 
siderable interest in the tests. The 
Export Advisory Committee has ap- 
proved a continuation of the project 
in cooperation with the Oregon Wheat 
Commission. 

Closely associated with this project 
is a broader research and educational 
program designed to obtain needed 
information in connection with the 
development of new markets for 
wheat products throughout South- 
east Asia which was presented to and 
approved by the Department of Ag- 
riculture Research and Marketing 
Grain Committee.—Gordon P. Boals, 
director of exports for the Millers 
National Federation. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


Dr. C. O. Swanson published a no- 
table book entitled “Wheat Flour 
and Diet,” designed to appeal to 
home makers and teachers, and stu- 
dents of home economics, diet and 
nutrition. 

Fire did $500,000 damage to the 
Washburn “A” mill in Minneapolis. 
It had been one of Washburn Cros- 
by Co.’s largest units, and though 
partially dismantled at the time of 
the fire, it still housed a 1,500-bbl. 
wheat flour mill, a 1,500-bbl. rye mill, 
an 800-bbl. semolina unit and feed 
packing equipment. 

H. E. Barnard, one-time director 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
became head of the Honey Institute, 
backed by the Bee Industries Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The Millers National Federation 
requested the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to publish daily in seg- 
regated form, for each grain and 
each active future, the volume of 
trading and the open contracts in 
all contract markets. 

Fred C. Van Dusen, president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, died after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Aroused to the growing menace 
of the food faddists, the milling in- 


dustry, through the National Food 
Bureau, was countering crank prop- 
aganda against white bread. H. T. 
Corson was one of its chief spokes- 
men. Editorially The Northwestern 
Miller summed up the crackpot sit- 
uation in this way: “The use of 
bleached flour,” says Dr. Daniel R. 
Hodgdon on his special “pure food” 
page of the Boston Post, “is one of 
the vicious styles and unnecessary 
habits which have been acquired 
within the last few years.” “Alfred 
(‘Branny’) McCann is at large again, 
this time with the radio as a weapon. 
A certain Dr. Clark has been pro- 
claiming from Chicago, also over the 
radio, that ‘the whiter your bread 
the sooner you're dead.’ Dr. Frank 
Crane has been filling the syndicate 
‘health columns’ of certain daily 
newspapers with the old familiar 
hokum about whole grain wheat 
bread as the magic food for all ages 
and conditions, and about the alleged 
deficiencies and dangers of white 
bread. Dr. J. F. Lyman, a chemistry 
professor in Ohio State University, 
has proclaimed that certain experi- 
ments now being conducted by him 
upon the long-suffering white rat 
are calculated to prove beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that white bread 
kills. And, finally, to the hearty ef- 
forts of all these ‘doctors’ and gen- 
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tlemen of the crack-pot nutritional 
school, there is added the propa- 
ganda of a certain manufacturer of 
aluminum cooking utensils, whose 
ubiquitous agents have the unique 
habit of squeezing bread into a lump 
and bouncing it upon the floor to 
prove—-well, to prove what?” 

John F. Maclaren, Toronto, Ont., 
was in retirement after 40 years of 
executive association with the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

50 Years Ago: 

Charles Schneider, baker of Wash- 
ington, D.C., went into retirement. 
He was one of the founders of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Disastrous floods interrupted rail- 
road traffic in the Southwest and 
suspended mill operation in Kansas 
City, St. Louis and other milling 
centers. Mill properties suffered ex- 
tensive damage. The Bowersock 
Milling Co.’s plant at Lawrence, 
Kansas, was completely destroyed. 
Much flour and grain in storage or 
transit was lost. 

The eighth annual convention of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers 
(forerunner of the Association of 
Operative Millers) was held in Chi- 
cago. O. M. Friend, Hannibal, Mo., 
was continued in the presidency. 


75 Years Ago: 

Item: Last Saturday a horrible ac- 
cident happened in Howard & Da- 
vis’s flouring mill at Neenah, Wis. 
An old man named Oberlee, head 
miller in the mill, by some means 
had his arm caught and drawn in be- 
tween two mammoth cog-wheels. He 
was taken up bodily from the Hoor 
and whirled around so that his feet 
were hurled through a window, 
which, together with his cries, at- 
tracted attention. The mill was 
stopped, and the machinery had to 
be backed up with crowbars before 
his arm could be got out. The arm, 
both flesh and bones, was so horri- 
bly crushed and mutilated that it had 
to be immediately amputated be- 
tween the elbow and shoulder. 


oe @ 
“AT THIS PLACE...” 

They labeled it “Historic Site” 

And hung a plaque on it which said 
That at this old stone mill a fight 

—" between white men and 

red, 
And many were left dead. 


The mill bears battle scars to show 
That settlers who found refuge 
here 
Had cause to dread a wily foe, 
And reason for their white-faced 
fear 
When this was our frontier. 


No war-whoop now, no anguished cry 
Disturbs the quiet peaceful scene, 
But markers tell the passer-by 
That danger once stalked this ra- 
vine, 
Now silent and serene. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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STRIKING A TRIAL 

RUNDOWN of the ledger account of the 
A new administration after almost 10 months 
in office is none too encouraging for business- 
except possibly banks. For the next 18 months, 
or through the 1954 congressional elections, it is 
probable that attention will be given to the vote 
masses rather than the requirements of such in- 
dustries as flour milling, cereal processing and the 
grain and feed industry groups, in which voters 
are few and far between. 

A planned request for bids from flour mills to 
grind CCC wheat for a Bolivian relief program 
may provide some running time for mills. How- 
ever, it is an expedient—it gives away part of our 
huge wheat surplus which is daily more embar- 
rassing since wheat sales have all but disappeared 
from exporters’ books. 

The feed industry has gone through a small but 
effective government squeeze—which is far from 
over yet—as the administration has used a domes- 
tic give-away program for cottonseed meal and 
corn for drouth area “constituents” to dispose of 
equally embarrassing surpluses. At first congres- 
sional leaders said frankly that what was needed 
was forage—in short, hay—-rather than concen- 
trates. Now, at this late hour, the government has 
recognized that condition and will start a hay 
relief program, but there is no sign that the at- 
traction of other cheap feeds will halt. In other 
words, the cut-price hay will be added to the 
drouth bargain counter. 

Once started, these gift packages are hard to 
stop. They bring to mind a story told by former 
Vice President Barkley about a campaign trip in 
his home state of Kentucky. In a small town he 
asked a druggist how the voters were responding 
to his campaign. ‘Not so well,” replied the drug- 
gist. “How come?” said the Veep. “Haven't I done 
a lot of things for them?” ... ‘‘Yes,” responded 
the druggist, “but not recently.” 

So, one may wonder how much farther the 
administration will have to go to keep the voter 
appetite appeased. Could it not be that some day 
the owners of small, high-cost flour mills might 
suggest that their vested stake in the econom) 
should be protected through “gifts” of low cost 
raw materials so that they, too, could be kept in 
the competitive stream—the materials, of course, 
to come from CCC surplus stocks, with the argu- 
ment that it would be preferable to get those 
stocks into consumption rather than permit them 
to deteriorate in storage? 

It is only a short step. This may sound like a 
Jeremiah cry of despair. But it may be advisable 
to watch out. Politicians, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, want votes more than anything else. Those 
domestic agricultural farm surpluses are a neat, 
handy way to win votes and still maintain high 
price supports for the farm vote. 

The planned operation in the Bolivian relief 
deal may be a straw in the wind. It certainly will 
provide a new “gimmick” in the sale of flour and, 
incidentally, millfeed. 


BALANCE 


PAID FOR IN SWISS FRANCS 


N THIS page, not long ago, there was a 
() short paragraph quoting a reader of The 
Northwestern Miller who was aggrieved at opera- 
tions of the Mutual Security Agency which seemed 
to him to be financing foreign competitors of the 
American flour milling industry. This reader re- 
marked that “much of the machinery in the new 
German mills came from Buhler of Switzerland.” 
He asked: “Do you think that Buhlers were paid 
in Deutsch marks—or in good American dollars?”’ 

The question was accepted by the editor as 
rhetorical, but it appears in the sequel that it 
should have been accompanied by some kind of 
an attempt at a factual answer. The sequel con- 
sists of a letter from a representative of Buhler 
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Bros., Inc., who obliges us with the categorical 
answer that Buhler was paid with Swiss francs 
“coming from the official trade pact between Ger- 
many and Switzerland.” 

The milling machinery in question was _ in- 
stalled in the great Plange establishment at Dus- 
seldorf in 1950. This operation was part of the 
general industrial rehabilitation of Germany which 
included virtually complete rebuilding of Ger- 
many’s prewar flour milling industry, the capacity 
of which is now reported to be so large as to per- 
mit Germany to enter the export field. In general 
the industrial rehabilitation rested upon ECA's 
counterpart system of financial assistance, but our 
Buhler correspondent assures us that the Plange 
program of building and equipping was financed 
wholly by the owners. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the industrial 
rehabilitation of European countries that suffered 
severely from the ravages of war—particularly 
those that so short a time ago were the mortal 
enemies of the free world—should have led to 
mixed emotions and misunderstandings among 
both the benefactors and the beneficiaries. Ameri- 
cans have never fully agreed among themselves as 
to the method or extent of the exceedingly complex 
and hard-to-understand foreign aid program. They 
are disturbed at the discovery that their contri- 
bution in many cases has not been confined to 
mere tax money but has materialized in loss of 
business opportunities abroad. More than all else 
they are dismayed by apparent misunderstanding 
among the beneficiaries as to the extent of the 
American aid—in fact by certain evidences that 
their sacrifices are insufficiently appreciated by 
the benefited peoples and that their generosities 
have engendered suspicion and dislike. 

Perhaps, therefore, we can excuse the reade1 
who now acknowledges his error concerning the 
Plange mill machinery. He has been corrected, 
nevertheless he persists in his view that in prac- 
tical effect American dollars actually did help re- 
build European mills and other industrial plants. 
“It seems almost certain,” he says, ‘“‘that counter- 
part funds in local currency, provided under ECA 
to the equivalent of dollar gifts, were used for 
industrial enterprises to the detriment of the in- 
tended purpose, namely such things as construc- 
tion of houses and roads. Without American aid 
these developments would never have taken place 
with such speed and efficiency. Swiss francs are 
rated in Europe as ‘hard currency,’ which means 
strong currency as opposed to soft or weak cur- 
rency. There was nothing to choose between 
American dollars and Swiss francs as far as ac- 
ceptability by the world’s exporting nations was 
concerned. The Swiss franc advantage enjoyed by 
Germany could have been used to purchase wheat 
and other grains instead of relying so much on 
American aid. If the Swiss francs had been so used 
there would have been a smaller demand for as- 
sistance from the U.S. And the German flour mill- 
ing industry, to quote only one facet of industrial 
activity, would not have been in so strong a posi- 
tion to compete with the U.S. industry. American 
aid gave great prosperity to a number of Euro- 
pean countries and the Swiss shared in the busi- 
ness resulting. Our Swiss friends cannot be blamed 
for this. We point our finger only at ourselves.” 

The last sentence in this quotation seems to be 
the real nub of the whole argument, and a good 
place to end it. 


AL 


MILLING SHACKLES REMOVED 
gat flour milling industry 


but somewhat timorously 


is hopefully 
facing the 
nomic world sans the shackles of government con- 
trol that were stricken off a few weeks ago. Four- 
teen years of political confinement in a house of 
bondage erected over it by war and Socialism seem 
to have left 


eco- 


their scars. The physical sears are 
more easily erased than the spiritual scars. Milling 
will learn to walk again but must find the will and 
the courage to meet the problems that did not 
have to be met under bureaucracy’s protective 
restraints. 
Humphrey B. 
tional 


Vernon, president of the Na- 
Association of British and Irish Millers, 
signalizes his industry's release and relief in this 
special message: ‘“‘We are delighted to be return- 
ing to dependence on our own resources once 
again, to the opportunity of exercising to the full 
our craftsmanship, our initiative and our efficiency, 
and I am confident that our service to the nation 
will equal that of the control years and may well 
rise to new heights. But remember that we shall 
need to exercise all our resources and to retain 
the unity, loyalty and understanding of the past 
fourteen years if we are to surmount the new 
difficulties which the future holds for us. If indi- 
vidually we can all undertake to do this, then 
August 30th should prove to be another notable 
milestone in the history of our ancient industry.” 

The editor of Britain’s flour trade journal, 
Milling, calls Mr. Humphrey's words of counse] 
“a straight road to prosperity and happiness.” 
One of his contributors speaks of the end of con- 
trol as “the end of a chapter.” At any rate, adds 
the editor, regardless of metaphor ‘flour millers 
have restored to them a large measure of free- 
dom. They can make good or ill of it. Which is it 
to be? They have the answer.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lifte—— 
KEEPING THE TEAM TOGETHER 
MOVE is under way in Washington to hold 
A together the team of businessmen and fed- 
eral research experts who planned the slashing of 
$14,100,000,000 from appropriations asked by Pres}- 
dent Truman. 

The team consisted of 40 executives and ac- 
countants loaned by business, and 40 government 
experts supplied by the General Accounting Office. 
These 80 men analyzed the Truman spending pro- 
posals for the House Appropriations Committee, 
and made recommendations for possible economies. 

As a result, $1,400,000,000 was slashed from 
the Truman requests for fiscal 1953 and $12,700,- 
000,000 from the requests for fiscal 1954. That 
meant that the federal tax liability of each of the 
40,000,000 families in the U. S. in fiscal 1954 was 
reduced by an average of $314. 

The cuts will not produce a corresponding re- 
duction in federal expenditures for 1954, because a 
large part of the rejected appropriations was 
scheduled for spending on aircraft and other “hard 
goods” in 1955 or later. However, the reductions 
will result in $12,700,000,000 less federal spending 
in 1954 or later years if none of them is restored 

The House Appropriations Committee has asked 
that part or all of this temporary staff of 80 ex- 
perts be re-employed. If it continues to be as suc- 
cessful as in the past it can give Congress in- 
valuable aid in its program for balancing the 
budget. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Country Gentleman finds new evidence that 
farmers want to stand on their own feet economi- 
cally. A count of all those who had made up 
their minds revealed 67% favored stepped-up 
marketing as the answer to farm surpluses and 
rising costs. Only 33% preferred price supports 
or some similar type of action. 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





British Wheat Needs 


British purchases of Canadian 
wheat are gradually increasing and 
there is quiet confidence in official 
circles that the movement of supplies 
eastwards will grow to more normal 
proportions within the next two or 
three months. The private trade has 
still not attained the levels of gov- 
ernment buying under control but 
there is a definite indication of great- 
er interest. 

While previously published state- 
ments, alleged to have been inspired 
by the bearish minded wheat import- 
ers, have indicated that the British 
are in possession of enough wheat to 
last them well into the first quarter 
of 1954, some doubt has been cast in 
Canada upon their authenticity. This 
doubt has now been confirmed by an 
independent British observer in close 
touch with the trade who estimates 
that supplies of top milling grades are 
sufficient to last but a further two 
months and that the importers will 
be on the market for heavy supplies 
within that period. 

The informant admits that supplies 
of home grown wheat are plentiful 
but adds that the millers are reluc- 
tant to incorporate too much in their 
grists, without the strengthening in- 
fluence of a greater proportion of 
haid wheat. This desire stems from 
the fact that the keen competition 
for flour business between the various 
mills in the U.K. is based on quality 
rather than on price, the observer 
explained. While there have been 
cases of price cutting most firms are 
stressing the better quality of their 
product compared with that available 
from other supply sources, including 
the imported trade. 

On the other hand, the observer 
warned, the need for Canadian wheat 
is not so desperate as to warrant the 
payment of the price currently quot- 
ed under the International Wheat 
Agreement. The wheat importers, and 
their miller customers, are adamant 
in their stand on this question. He 
mentioned a figure of around $1.90 
bu. as being more acceptable to the 
trade although he emphasized that 
this was merely a personal opinion. 


Russian Supplies 


Asked what Britain would do if 
Canada refused to reduce the price, 
the informant said renewed attempts 
would be made to close deals with 
Russia and with any other country 
willing to offer hard wheat at an ac- 
ceptable price. 

The suggestion that Britain is at- 
tempting to buy wheat from Russia is 
not new and it is known that both 
government agencies and_ private 
traders have been engaged in nego- 
tiations for some time. No definite 
deals have been reported ‘as far as 
wheat is concerned although some 
business has been worked in other 
yrains. In buying from Russia Britain 
would derive an advantage inasmuch 
as the Russians have stated they will 
be prepared to use the funds paid for 
wheat to buy machinery and other 
manufactured goods in the U.K. 

The record of Russian wheat trad- 
ing in recent weeks, however, does 
not support any suggestion that the 
Communist government will be will- 
ing to sell wheat at a price lower 
than that currently quoted by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Indeed, it is 
suggested that the price could be 


considerably higher. The collapse of 
the projected three year agreement 
with India, due to the exorbitant 
price level put forward by the Rus- 
sians, is illustrative of this fact. 

The suggestion also presupposes 
that Russia has big supplies of hard 
wheat available for export. The 
sparse reports reaching western Eu- 
ropean market centers suggest that 
supplies are available although no in- 
formation has been given on the 
extent. Before the war Russian wheat 
had a high reputation in Britain and 
it is recalled that on one occasion a 
prominent British flour miller won a 
quality contest with a product milled 
entirely from Russian wheat. There 
appear to be few doubts in British 
milling circles that the wheat would 
not meet requirements. 


Pricing Policy 

While there is some admiration for 
the courage of the Canadian Wheat 
Board in refusing to submit to the 
suggestions that it is pricing wheat 
too high, there is an equal body of 
opinion holding the view that the 
present policy is foolhardy. In the 
face of the huge pileup of wheat the 
failure to fix a level more in keeping 
with buyers’ thoughts is coming in 
for constant criticism. 

Nevertheless, the board still main- 


tains the view that the stock position 
in Europe is such that no price re- 
duction would aid the movement of 
more wheat than is going out at pres- 
ent. 

The question of prices is one con- 
cerning all Canadians and not only 
those directly concerned with the pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat. The 
producers of other goods will feel the 
draft if the cash income of farmers 
generally suffers a temporary reduc- 
tion due to the inability of the board 
to take delivery. 

A danger to the big producers has 
been pinpointed by Vivian S. Mill- 
burn, secretary of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Agriculture. Mr. Millburn 
told Ontario feeders at a recent meet- 
ing that western farmers might de- 
cide to feed sows in order to absorb 
part of their surplus and would thus 
create an oversupply that would 
bring prices down. He revealed that 
Ontario elevators were crammed full 
with 43 million bushels of western 
wheat in transit or waiting for mar- 
kets plus millions of bushels of other 
grains and that there was room for 
only two more cargoes of feed grains 
before freeze up. 


Two Price System 


Mr. Millburn had something to say 
on the question of prices. He suggest- 
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ed that a two price system may have 
to be adopted if agricultural surpluses 
were to find an adequate export mar- 
ket. Though he was speaking primar- 
ily about hogs, Mr. Millburn’s point 
can be applied to wheat and other 
grains. He said that Canadian farm- 
ers cannot compete in world markets 
for agricultural products at the prices 
those products bring in the home mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Millburn expressed the belief 
that though present prices for farm 
products were within the capacity of 
domestic consumers to pay they were 
overpriced for foreign markets. 

Describing speculators as the curse 
of the industry, Mr. Millburn said 
that in his opinion the primary pro- 
ducer must ultimately control the 
market with the aid of the govern- 
ment. 


Breadstuffs Sales 


The general tenor of all reports is- 
sued by Canadian bakery firms indi- 
cates that the industry is improving 
its position in comparison with last 
year. 

D. A. Ross, president and general 
manager of the Canada Bread Co.., 
Ltd., an affiliate of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has reported that 
prospects for the current year appear 
to be more favorable and that profits 
to date are satisfactory. The com- 
pany, Mr. Ross stated, plans to reno- 
vate and reequip the bakeries at 
Winnipeg, London, Ont., and Mon- 
treal during the present year. 








Overseas Newsnotes .... 5, me Northwestern Mitters 


Foreign Correspondents 





White Bread Gains 


A section of opinion in British flour 
trade circles believes that before long 
the new whiter loaf, made from flour 
of 72% extraction, will find greater 
acceptability among the consuming 
public and will ultimately challenge 
the national loaf, made from flour of 
80% extraction, for supremacy. 

While trade reports indicate that 
customers show a preference for the 
flavor of the national bread this ad- 
vantage is offset by the better slicing 
qualities of the new loaf. Color is not 
playing a major part in determining 
consumer choice because the national 
loaf, since decontrol at the end of 
August, has been appearing consider- 
ably whiter. There is a suspicion that 
some millers are not meeting the gov- 
ernment’s specifications in the manu- 
facture of their flour and are adding 
vitamins to make up the nutritional 
standard lost in achieving a better 
color. Warnings have been issued that 
government chemists have a method 
of proving if mixes have been intro- 
duced, contrary to regulations, to 
boost the vitamin content and it is 
expected that any offenders will be 
severely dealt with by the authori- 
ties. It still remains to be proved, 
however, if the government chemists 
could substantiate their case against 
an offending miller 

One trader has estimated that be- 
fore very long 85% of the bread con- 
sumed in Britain will “go white.” 


Price Cuts 


The price war now being waged by 
the British millers themselves has 
been described by observers as “cut 
throat.” In some respects the situa- 
tion is as bad as it was in the late 


1920’s when the Millers Mutual Assn. 
was formed to rationalize the troubled 
industry. 

At the present time most mills are 
quoting a price of 111/6 280 lb. sack 
for 72% extraction flour, a_ price 
equivalent to $15.61 calculated at the 
exchange rate of $2.80 to the pound 
sterling. In some cases, however, it 
is reported that mills have been offer- 
ing flour as low as 96/6 sack, equiva- 
lent to $14.91, a rate cheaper than 
that quoted for national flour of 80% 
extraction. It is obvious, observers 
say, that this price level cannot re- 
sult in profitable operation for the 
millers concerned. One report, at- 
tributed to a British milling source, 
stated that the low price was neces- 
sary to meet heavy competition from 
imported Canadian flour. 


Indian Exports 


The entry of the Indian flour millers 
into the export market, reported re- 
cently, has been confirmed by a gov- 
ernment announcement that wheat 
may be imported for the purpose of 
milling flour for export to certain 
South East Asian countries. 

Indian prospects have been en- 
hanced by a satisfactory grain supply 
situation, according to Dr. P. R. 
Deshmukh, minister of agriculture in 
the government of India. He recently 
revealed that the actual grain import 
requirements in 1953 would be 
than the figure of 2.9 million tons 
originally programmed. This figure 
compares with imports of 4.7 million 
tons in 1951 and 3.9 million tons in 
1952. 

The overall acreage under cereals 
in the crop year 1952-53, Dr. Desh- 
mukh stated, was 200 million acres, 
an all time record while the total pro- 


less 


duction of cereals bettered the previ- 
ous year by 5 million tons. Corn, 
barley and rice set new records for 
productivity. 

Rice Production 

An increase of 7% in rice produc- 
tion during the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1953, has been reported by 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. 

The report adds that the increase 
in rice production overtook the rate 
of population growth so that there 
was a net increase in per capita sup- 
plies. However, the increase in cereals 
of all kinds is not yet great enough 
to make per capita supplies more 
abundant than before the war. One 
reason advanced for the improvement 
was that larger areas were under cul- 
tivation because current prices make 
rice an attractive crop for growers. 
The report noted the increased promi- 
nence of China as a rice exporter. 

With increased rice supplies be- 
coming available the outlook for the 
flour milling industry in the Far East 
is not bright. Although gradually ac- 
cepting wheat products as a good sub- 
stitute for rice, the eastern peoples, 
observers state, will welcome an op- 
portunity to get back to their tradi- 
tional diet. Moreover, the entry of 
such countries as Japan and India 
into the flour export market will re- 
duce opportunities for the U.S. and 
Canada and, to a certain extent, for 
Australia. 


Pakistan Supplies 
Tributes have been paid by Paki- 
stan officials to the action of the U.S. 
government in providing a free gift 
of 1 million tons of wheat to alleviate 
the shortage of food which became 
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the first six months of 
this year. This act of generosity at 
a time of critical need served more 
than any other factor to bring Paki- 
stan through the crisis. 

Pakistan harvested a short crop in 
the spring of 1952 and the situation 
became worse when it was realized 
that the 1953 crop would be 1,250,000 
tons under requirements. Because of 
heavy charges on foreign currency 
reserves there was little left for the 
purchase of wheat under normal mar- 
keting arrangements. In response to 
the appeals of government officials 
the U. C. provided 700,000 tons with 
the promise of a further 300,000 tons 
if a review of the 1954 harvest showed 
that further supplies were needed. 
Additionally, Canada made outright 
gifts of 110,000 tons and Australia 
sent 47,000 tons 

Suggestions were made in all three 
countries that a portion of these gifts 
should go in the form of flour, not 
merely because it would help their 
domestic flour milling industries, ut 
because milled grain would provide 
speedier and more effective aid, of 
the crisis was as severe as the Paki- 
stan made out. Mainly be- 
cause Pakistan would not have flour, 
and made its refusal palpably clear, 
the millers received no business. 


apparent In 


officials 


Competition 


Pakistan benefited not only from 
the wheat supplied but also from the 
impetus given to capital development. 
The counterpart funds in local cur- 
rency, derived from the sale of the 
sift wheat on the domestic market 
are to be used, under the terms of 
the agreements with the donating 
countries, for national development 
projects. Industries bolstered by these 
funds are in many cases in direct 
competition with those in the coun- 
tries giving the wheat and it means, 
in consequence, that the taxpayers of 
the giving countries are bolstering 
foreign competition to their own fu- 
ture disadvantage. 


Turkish Sales 


Sales of wheat by Turkey have 
been slow because of a _ snarl at- 
tributed to the high prices it was 
sought to impose. Market sources in- 
dicate, however, that supplies are 
moving again with the sale of 200,000 
tons to Spain at a reported price of 
$94 ton f.o.b 


BREA S THE STAFF fF LIFE 


ROBERT J. HATCH MOVES TO 
SMITH-MURPHY N. Y. OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY—Robert J. Hatch 
of Cargill, Inec., Kansas City, has 
been transferred to the New York 
office of Smith-Murphy Co. in a move 
effective this month. Mr. Hatch has 
been a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and a trading repre- 
sentative for Cargill at Kansas City 
for three years. Prior to that time 
he was manager of the Des Moines 
office of Cargill. 

James L. Young has been added to 
the Kansas City staff of Cargill to 
replace Mr. Hatch. Mr. Young joined 
Kerr, Gifford & Co. in its Kansas City 
office about six months ago. Since that 
time Cargill acquired the Kerr, Gif- 
ford firm. He is well known in the 
trade, having been associated with 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
in Kansas City and the Norris Grain 
Co. in St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE - 


BUY INDIANA ELEVATOR 
CUTLER, IND.—Percy and Ken- 
neth Neidlinger have bought the Cut- 
ler Co-operative Elevator and have 
taken over its management. 
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J. B. Trigg 


PROMOTED—The promotion of J. B. 
Trigg to sales manager of the Chase 
Bag Co. branch at Buffalo was an- 
nounced recently by W. N. Brock, 
general sales manager. Mr. Trigg was 
associated with the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. for three years following his 
graduation from Grinnell College, 
and joined the Chase organization in 
April, 1939. After spending several 
years in the Portland, Ore., branch, 
he enlisted in the Air Force as a pri- 
vate and was released in 1946 with 
the rank of major. Returning to 
Chase, Mr. Trigg worked the eastern 
Washington territory until January, 
1947, when he was transferred to the 
Chase-Dallas branch as a sales repre- 
sentative. 





FRANCE REDUCES RATE 
OF FLOUR EXTRACTION 

WASHINGTON~—-The Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service reports that the 
flour extraction rate in France was 
reduced Sept. 1, the exact level of 
the new rate depending on the specific 
weight (in kilograms per hectoliter) 
of the grain. 

Under the regulations in force prior 
to Sept. 1, wheat was milled at about 
79% extraction, since specific weight 
of the 1952 crop averaged 78 kilo- 
grams per hectoliter. If the specific 
weight of the new crop equals that of 
1952, the new extraction rate will be 
about 767. If the new crop is some- 
what lighter, it may be as low as 74 
or 75%. 

This measure was advocated by 
wheat growers as a means of increas- 
ing wheat consumption and thus re- 
ducing the surplus, increasing the sup- 
ply of bran for feeding and producing 
whiter bread 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFe—— 


MILPRINT CONSTRUCTS 
SAN FRANCISCO PLANT 

SAN FRANCISCO — The newest 
plant of Milprint, Inc., is under con- 
struction at South San Francisco. It 
is located on Shaw Road, near Bay- 
shore Blvd. 

A four-acre plot of land was pur- 
chased about a year ago for the 
plant's site. The new unit is being 
built to keep up with the needs on 
the Pacific Coast, officials said. It 
supplements operations in Los An- 
geles and Vancouver, Wash. 

It is expected that Milprint will 
move from its present location at 55 
Duboce St. to the new location about 
Dec. 1. The plant will contain ali the 
most modern equipment 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

the previous week, and prices closed 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Oct. 10: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.90@7.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.5506.75; bakery en- 
riched short patent in paper bags 
$6.307 6.40, standard patent $6.154a 
6.25, straight grade $6.00@6.10. Truck 
lots 20@50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A good run of flour busi- 
ness broke in the central states dur- 
ing the last few days of the week 
ending Oct. 10. The business con- 
sisted of spring wheat flour mostly. 
Bakers were said to be buying for 30 
to 60 days ahead. 

The business occurred in the wake 
of a 16¢ sack price advance, with 
protection given until the morning of 
Oct. 9. 

Business for the early part of the 
week, however, virtually was nil, and 
pulled the volume for the week down 
to below the previous week. It was 
estimated that sales averaged 35 and 
10% of capacity. 

Directions for most types of flour 
were below normal for the period, it 
was said. This was especially notice- 
able for family flour, on which sales 
also were dull. 

Quotations Oct. 10: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.59@7, standard $6.497 6.90, 
clear $5.8506; hard winter short 
$6.0606.10, 95% patent $6@6.01, 
clear $4.74; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.57@7.04; standard 
$4.557 6.35; clear $4.40@6.20. 

St. Louis: Sales last week were 
generally good for spot shipment. 
Shipping instructions continued very 
good. Demand for clears remained 
good. 

Quotations Oct. 8: In 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top soft patent $5.75, 
top hard $7.65, ordinary $6.05. In 100- 
Ib. paper Bakers flour, cake 
$5.50, soft winter short patent $5.50, 
pastry $4.60, soft straights $4.75, 
clears $4.30; hard winter short patent 


sacks: 


$6.10, standard patent $5.95, clears 
$5.80; spring short patent $6.70, 


standard patent $6.60, clears $6.45. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations eased off 
from the high point of the year in the 
local market last week but not suffi- 
ciently to attract concerted buying 
interest. Springs were generally 5¢ 
lower with first clears finishing un- 
changed. Hard winter wheat flours 
softened about 3¢ while all soft wheat 
flours remained unchanged. 

Most mill agents’ described the 
week's activity as a continuation of 
the hand-to-mouth purchasing opera- 
tions embraced by nearly all buyers 
on the latest rise. Some buyers were 
reported to be showing interest in 
springs, but outside of some scattered 
sales for nearby shipment most of the 
activity was at the inquiry stage. The 
latest upsurge in hard winter wheat 
flours just about killed trade inquiry 
for this type of flour. Soft wheat flour, 
while stable as far as price action was 
concerned, was about in the same 
category. 


The reception to the recent bread 
price increase by scattered independ- 
ent bakers is not too clearly defined 
as yet, but at the moment there is 
no sign of the larger chain operators 
following the movement. 

Quotations Oct. 10: Spring short 
patent $6.92@7.04, standards $6.84G 
6.94, high gluten $7.24@7.34, first 
clears $6.17@ 6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.68@6.79, straights $6.48G 
6.59; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42@ 
6.72, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.97@5.37, high ratio $5.77@7.07; 
family $8.17. 

Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
took a sudden spurt towards the end 
of last week when several of the mills 
were able to place on their books 
some very substantial business in 
springs. Premiums on springs had 
started to show signs of weakness 
several times and buyers who were 
closely watching the situation thought 
it an opportune time to step into the 
market and make the purchases they 


had had in mind for several weeks. 
Shipping time varied from two weeks 
to a month. 

Other than this business, sales of 
flour were more or less of the fill-in 
type, the business coming from all 
sources except the larger chains, 
which are still working off purchases 
made some time ago. Local area chain 
grocery bakeries and small bakers 
are keeping their supplies pretty close 
to the immediate needs. 

Production figures as issued by the 
mills last week showed a slightly 
smaller grind than in the previous 
week. There is still a considerable 
amount of export business that is 
being ground in this area, and that 
is holding up output substantially. 

Prices on springs went through the 
week with only a slight increase, 
and this appeared late in the week. 
Family flour was being offered un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Both southwestern hard types and the 
soft varieties were being quoted un- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 
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changed in this area, with the de- 
mand very slack for these types. 

Quotations Oct: 10: Spring family 
$8 03@8.05, high gluten $7.39@7.41, 
short patent $7.0907.11, standards 
$6.99@7.01, first clears $614@6.16; 
hard winter standards $6.514653, 
first clears $6.2146.23, soft winter 
short patents $5.53@5.55, straights 
$5.43 @5.45, first clears $4 887@ 4.90. 

New York: Active small lot buying 
on mill protection against advances 
brought a good overall business in 
springs last week. Even in the face 
of steadily mounting high gluten 
levels, some mills offered further dis- 
counts. With the upturn buyers were 
anxious to purchase at former offers, 
and limited coverage was made. 

Sales continued to be primarily 
priced date of shipment, and a strong 
percentage of all bookings were on 
this basis. However, some 120-day 
business was done on all grades. 
Broader sales of clears were made at 
figures somewhat below recent quota- 
tions, but other grades firmed at the 
close of the week, clears also ad- 
vanced. 

Users of southwestern flours were 
in better positions to sit on the side- 
lines, holding fair to moderate bal- 
ances on the books. Only where con- 
tracts neared depletion was there any 
interest, and chain baker buying was 
absent. 

Soft winters offered no inducement 
for replenishing, and while an oc- 
casional forward booking was made, 
most of the business was for imme- 
diate and nearby shipment. 

Quotations Oct. 10: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $7.42@7.57, 
standard patents $6.92@7.07, clears 
$6.154 6.50; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.65@6.79, straights $6.45%@ 
6.59; high ratio soft winters $5.75@ 
7.05, straights $5@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: There was a slight re- 
action to the feeling throughout the 
territory that flour prices might fall 
instead of advance, and some modest 
flour buying was done by bakers the 
past week with the thought that 
higher flour prices might come short- 
ly. Some cracker firms bought mod- 
erate amounts of soft wheat pastry 
flours and bakers bought modest 
orders of both southwestern hard 
Kansas and spring wheat flours. It 
was far from an active week of flour 
sales, but fill-ins bought were in 
larger amounts, although commit- 
ments kept largely to prompt or im- 
mediate shipment with a few extend- 
ing 30 days. 

Directions ranged 
very good on flours. 

Family flour sales lagged as grocers 
and jobbers restocked several weeks 
ago at lower prices than now quoted. 
Clears and high glutens had no de- 
mand. Warm spring like weather con- 
tinues to dampen bakery sales. 

Mill representatives state there is 
a softening in the opinions of bakers 
toward high flour prices and not such 
tough resistance when present flour 
prices are quoted. 

Quotations Oct. 10: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.34@6.55, 
medium patent $6.39@6.65, short pat- 
ent $6.49@6.75; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.857 6.95, medium patent $6.90 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 











© HY-KURE* p 
ary new metho 

Chlorine Dioxi 
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evolution. 
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° ene CHLORINATOR 
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metering even the Most mi- 


nute quantities of chlorine 


© OXYLITE® 
efficient, econo 
bleaching agent. 


3 
Or information on 


Our 
Contract, writ Flour Service 


e direct to 


Steuuin Chemicalh.. 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














CARGILL ©: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CU. 


Whitewater, Kansas 
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@7, short patent $6.95@7.05, clears 
$6.45@6.56, high gluten $7.25@7.32; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.75 
@8.05, other brands $650@7.35; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.05 @ 7.14. 


Philadelphia: Buying interest 
heightened on the local flour mar- 
ket last week during periods when 
reports of unusually hot and dry 
weather were exerting a bullish in- 
fluence on grain quotations. But when 
flour prices failed to reflect this spas- 
modic firmness in wheat, there was 
no rush to buy as a protection against 
the possibility of higher cost. Most 
consumers were determined to wait 
out the market to take advantage 
of lower costs, which the majority 
believe are overdue. 

While some flour did change hands, 
the total volume was relatively small. 
Once again the purchases seemed to 
center around spring grades, but 
most of the transactions were de- 
signed only for nearby coverage and 
many buyers continued to rely upon 
price-date-of-shipment orders. In vir- 
tually all instances, the placements 
were accompanied by directions for 
early delivery. 

Mill representatives expect a 
broadening of this hand-to-mouth or- 
dering in the coming weeks unless 
the market suffers a sharp setback 
which might be the signal for a lot 
of bakers to seck extended coverage. 
Meanwhile, business in hard winter 
bakery flours remained at a snail's 
pace, although there was some evi- 
dence of the fact that supplies of 
this type are dwindling, particularly 
among smaller operators, so that 
there is every reason to expect there 
may be more ordering from that di- 
rection before very long. However, 
consumption of flour has not ac- 
celerated and a wave of unseason- 
ably warm weather has put an ad- 
ditional restraint upon already slow 
demand for baked goods at the re- 
tail level. 

Quotations Oct. 10: spring high 
gluten $7.354 7.45, short patent $6.95 
a@7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.45@6.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.4546.55, standard $6 4076.50; 
soft winter western $5.50@5.75, near- 
by $5.05@5.25. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued quiet last week with sales 
of only moderate proportions and 
little interest being shown for fu- 
ture deliveries, especially on hard 
winters and northern springs. There 
is an increasing number of buyers 
going to a p.d.s. basis, and outright 
purchases at a specific price are lim- 
ited to one to two carlots, for quick 
delivery and not beyond the cur- 
rent month on bakery flours. 

Hard winters were by far the 
most active and northern § springs 
continued to meet with poor demand. 
Apparently more buyers are reach- 
ing exhaustion point on old contracts 
and are being very cautious about 
new purchases at present levels. 

Soft winters percentagewise were 
more active among cracker and coo- 
kie bakers willing to cover replace- 
ments on any recession on prices. 
Cake flour sales showed up slight- 
ly better, and retail cake sales are 
reported to be showing some improve- 
ment. 

Shipping directions show an in- 
crease although there is still room 
for improvement. Stocks on hand are 
being gradually added to with the 
advent of cooler weather and again 
show an increase over the preceding 
weeks, 

Export flour sales were principally 
a blank, with only small amounts 
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being worked to Europe and the 
Americas. 

Quotations, Oct. 10, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.15, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $4.35@4.70; 
spring bakery short patent $6.65@ 
6.85, standard $6.50@6.75, first clear 
$6.25@6.45, high gluten $6.90@7.15; 
soft wheat short patent $5.15@5.45, 
straight $4.75@4.95, first clear $4@ 
4.35, high ratio cake $5.45@5.90; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, pastry 
$6.40 7 6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets continued 
erratic, with bookings coming in on 
a day-to-day basis. Advancing flour 
prices have brought in some buying, 
particularly among larger buyers, but 
the aggregate to date is not normal 
for this time of the year. Export 
bookings are very slim and mills de- 
pending on this business are curtail- 
ing operations. The future outlook 
is not promising, and the milling busi- 
ness promises to be slack most of the 
year, according to present conditions. 

Quotations Oct. 9: High gluten 
$7.41, all Montana $6.96, fancy hard 
wheat clear $7.09, bluestem bakers 
$6.05, cake $7.32, pastry $6.32, whole 
wheat 100% $6.37, graham $6.15, 
cracked wheat $6. 

Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week. There was no export 
business in sight, and domestic busi- 
ness was dull. Quotations Oct. 10: 
Family patent $7.75, bluestem $6.97, 
bakery $7.13, pastry $6.38. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Export flour sales 
across the Pacific continue along rou- 
tine lines, with the Philippines con- 
stituting the chief customer. Demand 
from other areas remains spotty. In 
the case of Hong Kong, which is also 
a transshipment point for flour going 
to such southern points as Singapore 
and Bangkok and also across to For- 
mosa, reports on Canadian sales are 
mixed. Some mills report fairly good 
orders while others are complaining 
of the lack of buying interest. 

The increased competition expected 
from Japanese mills grinding Ca- 
nadian and American wheat is not 
too noticeable so far but is expected 
to be increased as time goes by. 

Considerable attention is being paid 
by Canadian flour exporters to the 
Orient picture with particular atten- 
tion to China. Latest advices from 
Hong Kong indicate that the big mills 
in Shanghai are in first class condi- 
tion and milling to capacity with 
Manchurian wheat. The Communists 
apparently insured that these mills 
would be kept intact when the for- 
eign operators were turned out, but 
even operating at capacity, the 
Shanghai mills cannot meet the 
Chinese demands for flour. 

As a result there is a big demand 
in North China for flour and in pre- 
war years millions of bags of Ca- 
nadian flour moved into Tientsin, 
most of this low grade straights. 
Whether or not the Japanese mills 
may go after this North China flour 
business is not known, but all present 
information is to the effect that the 
Chinese government policy is aimed 
at preventing foreign exchange being 
made available for the purchase of 
foodstuffs and to increase the home 
production of such items as flour. 

There have also been reports of 
possible new milling operations being 
set up at Hong Kong to serve that 
area and the south. However, it is 
understood that the ‘humidity is so 
great there that milling would be a 
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big problem, and apparently air con- 
ditioning in such a mill would be out 
of the question. 

As in most of the far eastern areas, 
the demand from Formosa is for a 
cheap, low grade flour with the 
Chinese importers demanding the 
“mostest for the leastest.’’ As a result 
Canadian mills find little opportunity 
for an outlet there, and Japanese 
mills grinding No. 5 wheat from 
Canada are expected to secure a good 
share of this business. 

In the domestic trade demand is 
steady with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions are: first patents $12.60 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in 
paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95, 
western cake flour $14.25. 

Toronto - Montreal: Spring wheat 
flour business with the U.K., Can- 
ada’s largest single market, is still 
not developing as fast as the trade 
would like, buyers showing distinct 
reticence. One reason is the uncer- 
tainty about the wheat price, im- 
porters feeling, in line with general 
British trade thought on the sub- 
ject, that the Canadian Wheat Board 
will be compelled to reduce its ask- 
ing price. Another reason is the stiff 
competition put up by the British 
millers themselves. 

Not unnaturally, the home milling 
industry wishes to reduce the im- 
port of overseas flour to a mini- 
mum, and it appears that strong 
competitive action is being taken 
towards this end. Conditions are still 
too confused to permit the import- 
ers making of any large forward 
commitments. 

Jamaica is an expected entrant in- 
to the market during the week of 
Oct. 12 but the Lebanon dea! for 
12,000 tons still awaits finalization. 

The eastern mills are still en- 
gaged mainly in the production of 
winters, but this trade is not large 
enough to take the place of the 
heavy reduction in spring wheat 
business. 

Domestic business is still improv- 
ing, and there is general satisfac- 
tion with the extent of the trade. 
Quotations Oct. 10: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12@ 12.20 
bbl., seconds $11.40@11.60 bbl., bak- 
ers $11.30@11.50 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98’s cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
maintaining a fair amount of buoy- 
ancy, and several more orders have 
been booked. While there are some 
reports of a falling away of busi- 
ness, other sources state that their 
capacities are fully booked until the 
beginning of November. Quotations 
Oct. 10: export $4.20 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; domestic 
$9.96 bbl. 

The export demand for winter 
wheat is described as quiet, but there 
are some resellers operating on the 
market. Quotations Oct. 10: $1.57@ 
1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export sales of Canadian 
flour were off in the week ending Oct. 
9 and totaled only 145,000 bbl., of 
which 46,000 bbl. were sold on IWA 
account to Belgian Congo, Venezuela, 
Surinam, Dominican Republic, E| Sal- 
vador, Philippines, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Netherlands Antilles, 
Honduras Republic, Costa Rica and 
Liberia. Class 2 flour sales amounted 
to 99,000 bbl., and of this amount ap- 
proximately one half went to the U.K. 
with the remainder split among Co- 
lombia, Gold Coast, Trinidad, Hong 
Kong, Dominica, Ecuador, Japan, 
Nigeria, Tangier, British Guiana, 
Siam, Malaya, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, 


Antigua, Bermuda, Nicaragua, Sierra 
Leone and Barbados. 

While domestic business is holding 
up fairly well, light export trade has 
resulted in shorter running time for 
mills. Prices are firm. Quotations Oct. 
10: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.90@12.40; 
second patents $11.40@11.90, second 
patents to bakers $10.85@11.05. All 
prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed slipped $1@ 
1.50 ton under the impact of a good 
production rate and indifferent de- 
mand. Track supplies accumulated 
on most days of the week, and sales 
were consummated in many instances. 
at levels below posted quotations. 
Quotations Oct. 12: Bran $40.50@41, 
standard midds $41@42, flour midds 
$48.50, red dog $52@53. 

Kansas City: Good running time of 
flour mills in the face of a rather 
moderate demand for millfeed by the 
feed trade caused a new downturn 
in the prices of bran and shorts at 
Kansas City. Offerings were ample 
and demand limited to the nearby 
position or to occasional mixed cars. 
Quotations Oct. 12, Kansas City, 
sacked basis: Bran $384 38.50, shorts 
$414 41.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
9: Bran $38.50@ 39, shorts $41.25 @ 42. 
Bran was about unchanged to 25¢ 
ton higher, while shorts advanced 
$1.50@1.75 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
not very active, but offerings were 
fairly well taken. Quotations Oct. 9: 
Bran $46.504 47, gray shorts $497@ 50 
delivered Texas common points, a 
shade lower on bran but about $1 
higher on shorts. 

Salina: Demand was good last week 
with bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 
$1 ton higher. Supplies have been 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City Oct. 8: Bran $39@39.50, gray 
shorts $424 42.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
fairly brisk last week, coming largely 
from nearby areas suffering from 
drouth. Some buying came from the 
Southeast. Prices were firm, with 
shorts up $1. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: Bran $38.500 39, gray shorts 
$41 @ 41.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were dull 
last week with prices closing un- 
changed on bran and $1 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars, Oct. 
10: Bran $40@41, millrun $41.754 
42.75, shorts $43.50@ 44.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales moved at a 
fair pace in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 12, although 
slowed on the final day by the ob- 
servance of Columbus Day. Some 
mills closed and the Board of Trade 
ceased operations for the day. Prices 
stayed on a fairly even keel, although 
slight losses predominated. Quota- 
tions Oct. 12: Bran $44.50@ 45, stand- 
ard midds. $45.50 46.50, flour midds. 
$53.4 53.50, red dog $55.50@58.50. 

St. Louis: Bran showed an easier 
trend last week, with demand off. 
Although shorts were a little firmer 
than bran, demand also slowed down 
for this commodity. Supplies of both 
were ample. Quotations Oct. 8: Bran 
$43.50 44, shorts $46.504@ 47. 

Boston: Millfeeds eased in the local 
market last week despite a freely 
acknowledged light supply situation. 
Buyers continued to operate in a very 
cautious manner, only entering the 
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market for immediate needs. How- 
ever, it is the general trade expecta- 
tion that the first series of frosts will 
be practically certain to promote 
some extensive buying interest. 
Standard bran finished about $1.50 
lower for the week while middlings 
eased approximately 50¢. Quotations 
Oct. 10: Standard bran $55, middlings 
$56.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production last 
week slipped a little under the previ- 
ous week's figures. Prices were being 
quoted practically unchanged from 
the previous week with the exception 
of bran and low grade middlings, 
which were unable to stand up to the 
slightly lowered demand and heavy 
supplies. Bran was being offered about 
$1 lower while second grade middlings 
were off as much as $1.50 a ton. 
Formula feed mixers continue to be 
good buyers. Local area demands are 
being totally supplied by the local 
mills, there being no Canadians or 
westerns offered in this market at 
the present time. Quotations Oct. 10: 
Standard bran $47.75@48.50, stand- 
ard midds. $47.75 @ 48.50, flour midds. 
$58.25@ 59.25, red dog $60@61. 

Pittsburgh: More attention was 
given to buying millfeeds last week. 
Both wholesale and retail buyers re- 
stocked on a more liberal basis. Sup- 
plies continue plentiful in all lines. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Oct. 10: Bran $51.30@ 52.40, standard 
midds. $52.30@54.20, flour midds. 
$60.10@61.40, red dog $63.10@65.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was in the doldrums last 
week. Dealers reported that custom- 
ers were showing no anxiety over 
obtaining coverage before the arrival 
of cooler weather and had lost none 
of their price-consciousness. Outside 
of a few small takings, dealings were 
at a virtual standstill. The Oct. 10 
list of quotations was unchanged from 
the previous week: Bran $54, stand- 
ard midds. $56, red dog $64. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices were 
firm most of last week but dropped 
some at the weekend of Oct. 10, 
with mill offerings adequate but de- 
mand not too active. Mixers and 
jobbers purchased very cautiously, 
and bookings were spotty, with no 
interest in futures on the downward 
trend. Immediate shipment bran was 
unchanged to 25¢ lower and nearby 
shorts declined close to $2. Quota- 
tions Oct. 10: bran $48@49, shorts 
$51@51.75. 

Seattle: The market was very dull 
last week. Buying interest was insuffi- 
cient to take care of current produc- 
tion. Prices were down. Quotations 
Oct. 10: Millrun $41, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 9: Mill- 
run $42.50, midds. $48.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped an- 
other $1 last week with supply ex- 
ceeding demand. Plants are operat- 
ing six days a week, to capacity, 24 
hours daily. They are booked into No- 
vember. Quotations Oct. 9: Red bran 
and millrun $42; midds. $47. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $49, midds. 
$54. To California: Red bran ana 
millrun $49.50, midds. $54.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Quotations from both 
prairie and local mills remain steady. 
Supplies of shorts continue tight, al- 
though bran is offered freely. No re- 
cent export business has been re- 
ported. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$50.25, shorts $56.25, midds. $63.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 
still slow with the larger produc- 
ers retaining supplies for use in their 
own feed plants. The demand is fair, 
but with the slowdown in milling 
it is not always possible to pro- 
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vide prompt shipment in response 
to demands. The export market still 
shows a degree of interest. Quota- 
tions Oct. 10: bran $53@55, shorts 
$57@59, middlings $64466, net cash 


terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 


slumped in the week ending Oct. 9 
occasioned by good pasture conditions 
in evidence in most areas. Millfeed 
movement is still almost exclusively 
into eastern Canada, and demand in 
the prairie provinces is extremely 
light. Lessening demand resulted in 
lower prices for both bran and shorts. 


Quotations Oct. 9: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $394 43, shorts $41944, mid- 


dlings $48@52. All prices cash carlot. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Chicago: Another week of almost 
complete inactivity in rye flour mar- 
kets passed during the period ending 
Oct. 10. Prices held close to un- 
changed levels, and buyers appeared 
determined to await lower costs. Quo- 
tations Oct. 10: White patent rye 
$4.20@4.22, medium $4@4.02, dark 
$3.47 @ 3.50. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were fair. Quotations 
Oct. 8: Pure white $4.53, medium 
$4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal $4.03. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were re- 
duced last week up to 5¢ a sack, but 
this did not produce any worthwhile 
business. A steady hand-to-mouth 
business was done, however, with 
local bakers as well as other eastern 
customers keeping their storage 
stocks up. Demand for rye flour prod- 
ucts continues on a good substantial 
basis influenced by a customary in- 
crease for these products at this time 
of year. Quotations Oct. 9: White rye 
$4.514 4.53, medium rye $4.314 4.33, 


dark rye $3.76@3.78. 
New York: Rye flour users still 
hold moderate balances and only 


small sales were reported last week 
at prices slightly below the general 
range. Quotations Oct. 10: Pure white 
patents $4.60 4.70. 

Philadelphia: The approach of 
cooler weather failed to stimulate any 
broadening of demand on the local 
rye market last week. Most bakers 
were said to be working off present 
stocks and hoping for an opportunity 
to achieve better coverage at some- 
thing below current costs. The Oct. 10 
quotation on rye white of $4.60@ 4.70 
was unchanged from the previous 
week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
down last week, and some very 
meager commitments were made over 
the tri-state area. Directions con- 
tinued good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Oct. 10: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.53@ 4.75, medium $4.33 
a455, dark $3.78@3.92, blended $5.98 
a 6.08, rye meal $3.984 4.03. 

Portland: White $5.90, 
dark $5.10. 


rye pure 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: There is very 
port trade in either rolled oats or 
oatmeal, but with domestic business 
holding up fairly well for this time 
of the year, mills are working fairly 
close to capacity. Prices continue 
steady. Quotations Oct. 10: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 4.85 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85. All prices 
cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is still 
increasing, particularly for smalls, 


little ex- 


and colder weather is likely to re- 
sult in a spurt of business. Quota- 
tions Oct. 10: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


———=— BREAD ‘S THE STAFF fF LIiFE— 


NEBRASKA MILL FIRE 
NEBRASKA CITY, NEB.—Dam- 
age estimated at $10,000 was caused 
by a dust explosion and two fires 
at the G. E. Conkey Mill here, Oct. 5. 
The first blaze followed a dust ex- 
plosion and three sides of the two- 
story cattle feed section were blown 
out. The next fire broke out in a 

feed bin of the same section. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO BAKERY WORKERS 
GET PACKAGE HIKE OF 17c 


CHICAGO—Gilbert B. Mann, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union, local 100, 
announced Oct. 5 that 1,341 bakers 
in seven major wholesale baking com- 
panies here have been granted “pack- 
age”’ increases of 17¢ an hour in an 
agreement reached between the union 
and companies. 

He said the agreement includes a 
10¢ an hour across the board wage 
increase, 5¢ an hour in health and 
welfare benefits, and three day funer- 


al leave with full pay. About 250 
bakers were given an additional 2¢ 
an hour increase with another 2¢ 





W. J. Muller 


CHASE MANAGER—W. J. Muller 
has been appointed manager of the 
Orlando sales office of the Chase 
Bag Co., according to an announce- 
ment from R. N. Conners, executive 
vice president of the company. Mr. 
Muller has an extensive background 
in sales, having gone to work for 
Chase in 1927, after graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin. His ca- 
reer began as a city salesman in 
Milwaukee and he later handled the 
entire Wisconsin territory in addi- 
tion to the northern Illinois sec- 
tion. In 1932 he was transferred to 
the Chicago sales office, where he 
served for ten year until his transfer 
to Denver in 1942 as manager of that 
office. In 1945 Mr. Muller was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as branch 
manager, handling both the sales and 
production of that manufacturing fa- 
cility which produces burlap, cotton, 
textiles, and paper flour bags, as well 
as open mesh bags and the open mesh 
fabric. Ralph Farnham, formerly 
manager of the Orlando office, has 
been transferred to the promotion 
department. 
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VISITOR FROM HONOLULU—Or- 
val T. Edwards (center), vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Love's 
Biscuit & Bread Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, dropped in on his recent trip 
to the mainland to visit with Harvey 


J. Patterson (left) and George 8S. 
Pillsbury, bakery division vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The Love 
company ships bread from Honolulu 
by special planes to all the neighbor- 
ing islands, and is also active in the 
manufacture of cookies and crackers. 
Mr. Edwards made this trip to attend 
the annual Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
‘a Cooperative, Inc., meeting and will 
be visiting on the mainland until 
about Oct. 15. 





promised next year to make up the 4¢ 
pay difference between cake and 
bread bakers, he said. 

Mr. Mann said the firms also agreed 
to use the union label on all bread 
packages and stipulated they may 
use the label on cake wrappings. The 
contract is retroactive to Sept. 3. 
The new scale for day shift whole- 
sale bakers averages $1.85 an hour. 
The settlement averted a threatened 
strike. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REP. HOPE TO ADDRESS 
KANSAS CITY TRADE CLUB 

KANSAS CITY Agriculture's 
stake in foreign trade is the subject 
of a talk to be given by Rep. Clifford 
R. Hope (R., Kansas), chairman of 
the House Agriculture committee, be- 
fore the International Trade Club in 
Kansas City Oct. 21. The meeting will 
take place at 6:30 p.m. on the roof 
garden of Hotel Ambassador. 

Lloyd L. Leonard, Houston Port & 
Traffic Bureau, president of the club, 
indicated a wide interest in the meet- 
ing and urged all who plan to attend 
to make reservations in advance. Rep. 
Hope is expected to discuss the de- 


tails of a report to be made by a 
special presidential commission on 
changes needed in foreign trade 
policies. 

Cost of the dinner is $3.25. Reserva- 
tions may be made by calling Mr. 
Leonard at Victor 5732 in Kansas 
City. 


COLORADO MILLING SHOWS 
LOSS IN FIRST QUARTER 


DENVER— Although net sales and 
other operating income were improved 
over the previous year, a net loss 
of $96,290 was reported by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. during 
the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year. 

The loss was equal to 1l7¢ a share 
for the quarter ended Aug. 31, 1953, 
compared with a net income of $229,- 
011 or 43¢ a share in the correspond- 
ing quarter a year ago. 

Sales totaled $25,469,715, against 
$24,321,997 a year ago. Fred W. Lake, 
president of the company, pointed 
out that the unsatisfactory financial 
development was mainly attributed 
to the abnormal amount of red wheat 
which moved into the Southwest, 
throwing the futures market at Kan- 
sas City out of balance with the 
cash market. 


————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$5,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 
CELINA, OHIO—-Fire on Sept. 19 


caused about $5,000 in damage to 
the C. G. Roebuck & Sons elevator 


at Neptune, seven miles northeast of 
Celina. 


DEATHS 


Earl L. Thomas, 69, former man- 
ager of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. elevator at Perth, Kansas, 
died at his home in Perth Sept. 28 











Domenico D. Marino, 87, president, 
D. Marino & Co., one of metropolitan 
New York's oldest flour jobbing firms, 
died Oct. 8. Details will be found on 
page 11 


Mrs. Elfrieda Baker Barnes, 8&3, 
mother of Lillian Barnes Orr of the 
New York office staff of The North- 
western Miller, died at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., Oct. 10. Mrs. Barnes 
had been in failing health for some 
time. Surviving, besides her daugh- 
ter, are two sisters, Mrs. C. H. Love- 
well and Mrs. William Stafford. 


Lt. Jerome E. Larson, 28, US. 
Navy, died Oct. 9 of polio after being 
taken ill earlier in the week. He was 
the son of Edwin A. Larson, bakery 
flour sales manager, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Mrs. Larson. Lt. Larson had 
been stationed at the Key West, Fla., 
naval base. Besides his parents, who 
live in Minneapolis, he is survived by 
his widow, a son, a daughter, and a 
sister, Mrs. Dale Chelberg, Rock 
Island, Ill. Funeral services will be in 
Minneapolis on a date to be deter- 
mined later. 





October Crop Production Estimate 


Yield per acre 


Indicated 


\verane Oct 
Crop 1942-51 1952 195 
(orn, all, bu bh iif 19 
Wheat, all, bu 17.1 18.3 17 
Winter bu 17. 24.9 19 
All spring, bu 15.8 11.45 13 
lourum, bu 14.5 9.9 6 
Other pring, bu 16.0 12.0 14 
Oat bu 32.8 at) 
Barley bu 25.1 7.6 28 
Rye bu 42.2 11.5 1 
Flaxseed, bu 9.3 94 s 
Sorghum grain, bu 18.4 1H.4 lf 
Cotton, bale +2714 4282.7 t315 
Hay, all, ton 1.37 140 1 
Hay, wild, ton SS 7 
Hay, alfalfa. ton 2.21 2.23 
Hay, clover and 
timothy t ton 1.40 1.46 1 
Hay, lespedeza, ton 1.07 91 
Soybeans for beans, bu 19.7 0.7 1s 
Pasture 2e79 **67 **56 
*Estimates for winter wheat, rye, wild hé 
are not based on current indications, but 


+Pounds. tExcludes sweet clover and 


lespedeza hay. 


Total production (Cin thousands) 
Indicated 





1 Average Sept. 1 Ort. 1 
1942-51 1952 195 1953° 
( t,036, 386 16.735 $216 007 3.196, r0l 
1,088,548 1,291,447 1,169,207 1,163,231 

1 797,237 1,052,801 878,331 878,331 
5 91,311 23K 46 90.976 284,900 
7 7.360 21,363 14,314 13,424 
2 253,952 217,283 276,66 271,476 
f 1,324,614 1,268,280 1,205,500 1,205 

1 795,299 7,008 36.999 

7 25,837 15,410 17,452 

9 1,002 9011 

7 83,316 120,215 

i 15,138 15 159 

i 104,424 104,440 

86 10,935 12,477 
S| 2 12,438 $2,471 

4. 31,024 31,755 30,299 30,299 
RO) 7.110 5,147 5,040 1,911 
1 219,596 291,682 279,72 259,483 
iy, clover and timothy hay, and dry fleld peas 
are carried forward from previous reports 


**Condition Oct. 1 
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DISCUSSION LEADERS—Open forum discussions of various phases of flour 
mill operations were a feature of the recent meeting of District No. 4 of the 
Association of Operative Millers in Minneapolis. Three of the discussion lead- 
ers are shown here. In the three pictures, from left to right, the men, and 
their topics, are Vern Odden, General Mills, Inc., power transmission; Art 
Hibbs, International Milling Co., sifter operation, and Don Pollei, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., roller mill operation. A fourth discussion, on bulk handling, was 
led by Bob Ranney, Ralston Purina Co., and Leigh Paulsen, Atkinson Milling Co. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. Bob Roberts, manager of the 
Proflo division of Traders Oil Mill 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed campaign director for the 
Fort Worth 1954 March of Dimes. 
In the 1953 campaign, Tarrant Coun- 
ty raised $117,735.26. 

@ 

J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, returned to his home 
this week after being hospitalized 
for four weeks as a result of recent 
illness. Mr. Kehr is reported to be 
making very satisfactory progress in 
his recovery. He expects to remain 
at home for two or three weeks be- 
fore going back to his office. 

2 


Paul T. Rothwell, president, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and 
president, Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, will address the New 
England conference on social security 
to be given by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Boston, Oct. 27. 

®@ 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors and Leo Frank of Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distri- 
butors, left New York Oct. 9 for 
Chicago on association business. 

2 

E. O. Peterson, vice president and 
sales manager, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., visited briefly in 
the offices of 3. H. Blake Oct. 9. He 
was spending the week at Pocono 
Manor, Pa 

a 


A. P. Doerer, eastern sales mana- 
ger With headquarters in Boston, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
spent nearly all of the week ending 
Oct. 9 with Francis M. Franco, who 
represents the mill in the New York 
metropolitan area 


o 
Cargill MacMillan, Jr., Cargill, Inc., 
Buffalo, was a recent visitor on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor. 


Eleven members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade took advantage 
of the Columbus Day market holiday 
and the long weekend to go on a 
fishing trip to Bull Shoals, Ark. In 
the party were E. C. Meservey, Jr., 
Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co.; F. J. 
FitzPatrick, Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co.; Erwin Jessen, Uhlmann 
Grain Co.; Driscoll, Hartnett, -Con- 


tinental Grain Co.; Wayne Anderson, 
Norris Grain Co.; John Ronan, B. C. 
Christopher & Co.; Edmund Marshall, 
Shannon Grain Co.; Kenneth Hart, 
Hart Grain Co.; Fred Klecan, James 
E. Bennett & Co.; John Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co., and A. H. 
Fuhrman, Burrus Mills, Inc. 


E. R. Hoffman, Minneapolis, staff 
accountant of General Mills, Inc., has 
been honored by the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants, by publi- 
cation in the October, 1953, issue of 
the NACA bulletin, of his article, 
“Looking Forward to a Faster An- 
nual Closing.” 


A visitor recently at the offices of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hut- 
chinson, Kansas, was its central 
states sales representative, J. Arthur 
Mulhaney, St. Louis. 


William G. Kelly, division sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Kelly were called to Manhattan, Kan- 
sas by the death of Mrs. Kelly’s step- 
father, George Rathbun. The funeral! 
was held Oct. 6. 

e 

W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of operations for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is convalescing at home from his 
recent illness. He doesn’t expect to 
return to his office for some time 
however. 


H. C. Roark, regional sales assist- 
ant, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, returned recently from a trade 
trip to Texas. 
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GRAIN IMPORTS REQUIRED 

WASHINGTON—tThe Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service reports that wheat 
import requirements of Yugoslavia 
for 1953-54 have been tentatively 
placed at 430000 metric tons. Of 
that total, 100,000 tons will be forth- 
coming within the framework of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

At this level, the current season's 
imports would compare with the all- 
time record of 1,150 000 tons imported 
in 1952-53. About 515 000 tons of the 
1952-53 imports were obtained under 
U.S. aid. During 1951-52, Yugoslavia's 
total imports of wheat amounted to 
only 213,000 tons. 


European Harvest 
Among Best Since 
War Indicated 


LONDON-—The European harvest 
in 1953 will rank among the best 
since the end of the war, according 
to preliminary estimates of yields now 
becoming available. 

While most countries show appreci- 
able increases, there are a few cases of 
reductions due to abnormal weather 
conditions or to reduction in acre- 
ages. It does not appear, however, 
from a comparison of acreages sown 
and the estimated outturns that 
growers are concentrating more and 
more on high yielding varieties rather 
than on quality crops. This stems, to 
a certain extent, from the emphasis 
placed by governments on the impor- 
tance of growing as much domestic 
wheat as possible in order to cut 
back dependence on the exporting 
countries, particularly those requir- 
ing dollars in payment. To this end 
many governments offer subsidies to 
increase the financial return. 

Among *%he more spectacular in- 
creases Yugoslavia stands out. The 
outturn in that country is expected 
to be in the region of 106 million 
bushels, as opposed to last year’s 
figure of 61.6 million. Italy also shows 
an increase from 285.6 million bushels 
to nearly 322 million, while France 
expects to better last year’s produc- 
tion of 307.7 million bushels by a fur- 
ther 10 million. A British report in- 
dicates a probable outturn from Eng- 
land and Wales only of 92 million 
bushels as opposed to last year’s 
83.3 million. 

Among the reductions Germany, as 
a major importing country, ranks 
highest in interest. There the crop is 
expected to yield 116 million, a dip 
of more than 5 million bushels. Spain, 
another importer of importance, has 
also dropped from 150 million to 136 
million. Both the German and Spanish 
authorities have taken steps to cover 
their import requirements and heavy 
supplies have been obtained from 
non-dollar countries such as Turkey. 





Food Editors Hear 
Bakery Executive 
Stand Up for Bread 


CHICAGO—In a message to the 
food editors of the nation, assembled 
at a dinner given by the General Bak- 
ing Co. at the Drake Hotel, Oct. 6, 
George L. Morrison, president of Gen- 
eral, called for putting the true facts 
about the place of bread in man’s 
diet before the public “because the 
truth fights on our side.” 

Mr. Morrison censured “crackpots 
and food faddists who have misled 
the public about the nutritional worth 
of bread.” 

While inviting the publication of 
reasoned and reasonable criticism of 
bakers’ products, Mr. Morrison pro- 
tested “the flood of propaganda and 
half truths unleashed by fanatic pro- 
ponents of starvation diets’? which 
has resulted in a serious public mis- 
understanding. He stressed the em- 
phasis which doctors place on the use 
of bread in diet, pointing out that 
the vast majority of all medically 
prescribed diets, for whatever pur- 
pose, includes bread. 

The message followed a dramatic 
word portrait of the vital role played 
by bread throughout the history of 
man’s development. This presentation, 
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entitled ‘‘A Loaf of Bread,” was writ- 
ten especially for the occasion and 
dedicated to the food editors. It was 
narrated, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, by Marshall Kent. 

The speech and narration high- 
lighted the dinner in which General 
Baking dramatized the historic im- 
portance of bread as man’s “Staff of 
Life,” its decisive role in the history 
of civilization, and in the creation of 
civilization itself. 

The vital role of bread in human 
nutrition today was stressed in Mr. 
Morrison’s remarks. The industry is 
quick to take its cue from the public 
taste. Mr. Morrison declared: 

“The taste and preferences of the 
great majority of the American 
people are our master. Today we pro- 
duce no less than eight distinct types 
of bread to satisfy varying tastes. If 
there is a widespread demand for an- 
other type, we will give the people 
that bread. We are business men, 
and our production schedules can be 
regulated to meet the demands of 
the majority, to give the people what 
they want.” 
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GRAIN TOPICS SCHEDULED 
AT MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A re- 
warding program is expected to at- 
tract a record attendance to the an- 
nual convention and conference of 
the Michigan Feed & Grain Assn., 
scheduled for Oct. 22-23 at Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

A list of outstanding speakers is 
promised by Charles McCalla, Wash- 
tenaw Farm Bureau Store, Ann 
Arbor, president of the association. 
Among them, to be heard the first 
day, are J. D. Sykes, vice president 
of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
speaking on “Crossroads of Deci- 
sion”; D. B. Varner, director of ex- 
tension of Michigan State College; 
Dr. L. M. Turk, director of the ex- 
periment station for Michigan State 
College, and Dr. H. R. Bird, head of 
poultry science department, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. Several 
other speakers are included on a 
panel to discuss “Disease and Nutri- 
tion.” 

On the afternoon of the first day, 
a group will discuss certain phases 
of elevator operations. Speakers will 
include Robert McConkey, Durand 
Milling Co. and Monte Kahlbaum, 
Kahlbaum Bros., Carleton, Mich. 

A banquet and party, with dancing 
and entertainment, will conclude the 
first day. 

The chairman of the session on the 
final day will be Fred Rowe, Jr., 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
who will introduce Clarence Prentice, 
Michigan Production & Marketing 
Administration. Mr. Prentice will talk 
on “The Government and the Grain- 
men.” Charles Davis, a farmer at 
Onondaga, Mich., will tell “Why a 
Farmer Trades Where He Does.” 

A luncheon will conclude the con- 
ference. Speaker for the occasion will 
be Homer Ferguson, U.S. Senator 
from Michigan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLOMBIA’S WHEAT NEEDS 

WASHINGTON—Trade sources re- 
cently reported that Colombia will 
have to import about 20,000 metric 
tons of wheat before the end of 1953. 
The likelihood is that nearly all of 
it will be purchased from Canada. 
Permits have already been issued for 
7000 tons of No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, and negotiations are under way 
for additional purchases from Canada. 
Colombia is not a member of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 
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USDA Approves Use Guarantees 
for 110,000,000 Bu. New Storage 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week tenta- 
tively approved occupancy guaran- 
tee contracts for approximately 45 
million bushels of new commercial 
grain storage facilities. This week’s 
USDA announcement follows one of 
last week in which 65 million bush- 
els storage was tentatively approved, 
bringing the total for the two weeks 
to about 110 million bushels. Final 
approval of these applications rests 
on submission of specifications and 
agreement of completion of the pro- 
posed facilities. 

The occupancy guarantee program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to ware- 
housemen in the event that occu- 
pancy of the new structures falls be- 
low specified levels, covering a period 
of five to six years. Sept. 30 was the 
deadline for receiving applications. 

As the Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration approves these terminal 
elevator facilities it is rapidly fore- 
closing the opportunity of country 
warehousemen to participate in the 
occupancy guarantee contract pro- 
posal since it is sticking to a goal of 
not more than 200 million bushel oc- 
cupancy guarantee capacity under 
the program. 

Here is the list approved this week 
by PMA: 

Minneapolis area—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1 mil- 
lion; Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., 500,C00; Cereal Grading Co., 
Minneapolis, 500,000; Eichinger & 
Eagleson, Fargo, N.D., 850,000; 
South Dakota Wheat Growers Assn., 
Aberdeen, S.D., 500,000; total, 3 350,- 
O00. 

Chicago area—TIllinois Grain Corp., 
Granite City, Ill., 2 million; Francis 
Day, Missouri Valley, Iowa, 600,000; 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
Sioux City, Iowa, 1 million; Scoular 
Bishop Grain Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, 500 000; Cooperative Mills, Inc., 
Seaford, Del., 366,000; Knappen Mill- 
ing Co., Augusta, Mich., 500,000; 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 2 million; Pittsburgh 
Grain Elevator, Pittsburgh, 413,000; 
total, 7,379,000. 


Kansas City area—Colorado Mill- 
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ing & Elevator Co., Denver, 1,463,090; 
Inter Mountain Elevator Co., Denver, 
1 million; Moore Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, 1 million; 
Public Terminal Elevator Co., Wichi- 
ta, 2,080,000 C & G Grain Co., Wichi- 
ta, 7 million; Topeka Mills & Eleva- 
tor Co., Topeka, 1 million; Emergency 
Grain Storage Co., Topeka, 3 million; 
Topeka Terminal Elevator Co., To- 
peka, 446,000; Casterline Grain & 
Seed, Inc., Dodge City, Kansas, 500,- 
000; Grain Products, Inc., Dodge City, 
Kansas, 500,000; Dodge City Coopera- 
tive Exchange, Dodge City, Kansas, 
508,833; American Flour, Inc., New- 
ton, Kansas, 1,100 000; Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, 5 million; Morrison Grain 
Co., Salina, Kansas, 2 million; Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, 2 million; Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City, 2 million; Norris Grain 
Co., St. Louis, 509,000; Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, 2 million; Dannen 
Grain & Milling Co., St. Joseph, 2 
million; total, 35,097.883. 

Total all areas, 45,826,883 bu. 

The following official list of tenta- 
tively approved occupancy guarantee 
contracts was disclosed by PMA last 
week: 

Kansas City Area — Equity Union 
Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb., 3,000,000 
bu.; Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, 1,750,000; Westcentral Co-op 
Grain Co., Lincoln, 2,300,000; Hill- 
Fairchild Feed Co., Lincoln, 120,000; 
O'Neill Grain Co., South Sioux City, 
Neb., 1,000,000; Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Nebraska City, Neb., 600,000; 
Farmers Union Cooperative Terminal 
Elevator, Omaha, 600,000; Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas, 3,000,000; Farmers 
Union Jobbing Assn., Kansas City, 
Kansas, 2,000,000. 

Minneapolis area—Bunge Corp., 
Minneapolis, 3,016,320 bu.; Leval & 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 1,500,000; Soo 
Elevator, Minneapolis, 2,370,000; Hal- 
let & Carey, Minneapolis, 700,000; 
Norris Grain Co., Duluth, 1,620,000; 
Peavey Duluth Terminal, Duluth, 
2,000,000; Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co., Superior, Wis., 1,590,000; Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn., Su- 
perior, 5,000,000; Continental Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, 1,500,000; Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co., Thief River 
Falls, Minn., 750,000. 

Portland area—North Pacific Grain 
Growers, Kennewick, Wash., 1,250,000 
bu.; Continental Grain Co., Pasco, 
Wash., 320,000; Balfour Guthrie & 
Co., Portland, 1,156,000; Continental 
Grain Co., The Dalles, Ore., 320,000. 

Dallas area (Oklahoma)—W. B. 
Johnson Grain Co., Enid, Okla., 
2,000,000; Union Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, Enid, 12,000,000. 

Chicago area — Continental Grain 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,500,000 bu.; 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1,000,000; Indiana Grain Co., Indian- 
apolis, 548,000; Cleveland Grain Co., 
Beech Grove, Ind., 1,000,000; Michi- 
gan Elevator Exchange, Ottawa Lake, 
Mich., 2,000,000; Micko Grain Co., 
Cairo, Ill., 1,458,000; Illinois Grain 
Corp., Gibson City, Ill, 1,000,000; 
Farmers Coop. Grain Dealers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa, 5,000,000. 

Total—64,968,320 bu. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
LISTS PRICE AVERAGES 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that the aver- 
ages of the domestic price of wheat 
and export (Class II) price for Sep- 


tember are: $2.00% and $2.00‘, re- 
spectively, for spring wheat and, 
$2.035, and $2.731%, respectively, for 
amber durum wheat. The prices are 
basis No. 1 northern and No. 1 C. W. 
amber durum, in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. On the 
basis of these prices, the averages of 
export over domestic wheat for Sep- 
tember are %¢ per bu. for springs 
and 6912¢ per bu. for amber durums. 
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ADM BUILDS NEW PLANTS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OHIO 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has completed 
another new plant in Los Angeles and 
has begun construction of another 
plant in Ohio to convert oils into va- 
rious products. 

The new Los Angeles plant will 
convert linseed, soybean and other 
industrial oils into products for use 
by the paint, varnish, printing ink and 
linoleum industries. 

The $8 million plant in Ohio, at 
Ashtabula, will convert linseed, soy- 
bean and marine oils into alcohols fot 
use in plastics, detergents, lubricat- 
ing oils, cosmetics, medicines, farm 
chemicals and textile finishes. 
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QUARTERMASTER PURCHASES 
38,600 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO The Purchasing De- 
partment of the Army Quartermaster 
purchased 38,600 sacks of hard wheat 
flour during the week ending Oct. 10 
Awards were made on two separate 
days. 

On Oct. 7 the Army bought 30,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
100-lb. sacks for domestic use from 
American Flours, Inc., Newton Kan- 
sas, for Kansas City, Mo., at $4.71. 

On Oct. 8 the Army bought 8,600 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
100-lb. papers for domestic use for 
the Marine Corps as follows: Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, 700 sacks 
for Cherry Point, N.C., at $559 and 
1,800 sacks for Jacksonville, N.C., at 
$5.67; Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi- 
lene, Kansas, 2,400 sacks for Parris 
Island, S.C., at $5.58; Crowther Bros 
Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 2,400 
sacks for Ranch House, Cal., at $5.45, 
800 secks for San Diego, Cal., at 
$5 50 and 500 sacks for El Toro, Cal., 
at $5.38. 

Scheduled future purchases were 
for Oct. 13, 14 and 16 consisting of 
both hard and soft wheat flour. 
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WASHINGTON — Lack of soil mois- 
ture retarded preparation of fields 
and seeding of fall sown crops rather 
generally and may become a signifi- 
cant factor in reducing the planted 
acreage of winter wheat, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture says in its 
October crop report. 

USDA trimmed its estimate of 
wheat production about 6 million 
bushels, entirely in the spring wheat 
category as no new estimate of win- 
ter wheat output was made. All 
spring wheat production is estimated 
at 285 million bushels, with durum 
wheat making up 13,424,000 bu. of 
the total. The durum estimate was 
cut about 1 million bushels. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

Soybean prospects were reduced 
sharply by drouth in September. In- 
dications Oct. 1 point to a crop of 
259 million bushels, about 7% less 
than the Sept. 1 forecast and 11% 
below the 292 million bushels pro- 
duced last year. The current prospect 
is the lowest since 1949. 

A decline of only 20 million bush- 
els in the corn crop occurred in Sep- 
tember, bringing the indicated crop 
to nearly 3.2 billion bushels, 11% less 
than the record crop of 1948. 

Stocks of 562 million bushels of 








Earl B. Smith 


EARL B. SMITH TO TAKE 
U.S. DEFENSE POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS Earl B. Smith, 
vice president and director of traffic, 
General Mills, Inc., will take a leave 
of absence from his duties on Nov. 1 
to become director of transportation 
and communications for the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Smith will head a policy-mak- 
ing group dealing with all matters 
pertaining to Army, Navy and Air 
Force transportation and communica- 
tions activities. He will serve direct- 
ly under Charles S. Thomas, assistant 
secretary of defense, with offices in 
the Pentagon, Washington. 

Mr. Smith has been with General 
Mills since 1922 and has been direc- 
tor of traffic since 1934. He became a 
vice president of GMI in 1949. 

Alvin M. Thomas, who has been on 
the GMI traffic staff since 1945, has 
been named acting director in Mr. 
Smith's absence. 
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Drouth Effect on Acreage Cited 
by USDA; Wheat Estimate Lower 


wheat on farms Oct. 1 are the third 
largest of record. These holdings are 
10% larger than farm stocks a year 
earlier and 6% above average for the 
date. Oct. 1 stocks on farms are 
equivalent to 48% of the 1953 pro- 
duction, which compares with 40% 
held a year earlier and the average 
of 49.6%. Slightly over half of the 
wheat held on farms in the U.S. on 
Oct. 1 was in Montana, North Dako- 
ta, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The first two of these held 83 mil- 
lion bushels each, while in Kansas 69 
million bushels were on farms on Oc- 
tober 1 and in Nebraska, 55 million 
bushels. 

Disappearance of 674 million bush- 
els from farms during July-Septem- 
ber compares with the record large 
disappearance of 846 million bushels 
during the same period in 1952 and 
the average of 649 million bushels 
for that quarter. Disappearance was 
below last year in all regions, but 
was above average except in the 
south central region. 

Stocks of old corn on farms Oct. 
1 are estimated at 334 million bushels. 
This is nearly twice the unusually 
small carryover of 171 million bushels 
a year earlier, but is only slightly 
larger than the 10-year average Oct. 
1 farm stocks. Comparisons by re- 
gions disclose that corn stocks in 
the west north central area are more 
than three times as large as a year 
ago, 2nd show moderate increases in 
the est north central and north At- 
lantic areas, and decreases in the 
south Atlantic, south central and 
western regions. 

Disappearance of corn from farms 
during the July-September, 1953, 
quarter totaled 661 million bushels, 
54% larger than in the same quarter 
of 1952, and compares with the 10- 
year average disappearance of 418 
million bushels for the period. The 
disappearance during this quarter of 


the current year amounted to 21% 
of the total corn supply (production 
plus carryover) at the beginning of 
the season. The corresponding per- 
centage last year was 14.6, and has 
averaged 13.6 during the 1942-51 pe- 
riod. 

Stocks of 6,620000 bu. of old soy- 
beans on farms as of Oct. 1 were a 
record carryover. They were more 
than triple the 1,952,000 bu. on Oct. 
1, 1952, and more than double the 
1944-51 average of 2,727,000 bu. The 
six large producing states of Ohio 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri account for more than 90% 
of the total current national stocks. 

The total disappearance from farms 
during the past quarter also set a 
new record. About 13.3 million bush- 
els were removed from the nation’s 
farms during the July to October pe- 
riod of 1953. Last year 3.9 million 
bushels disappeared during the same 
time. 
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U.K., JAPAN LEAD BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 


WINNIPEG A substantial in- 
crease was registered in export sales 
of Canadian wheat and flour in the 
week ended Oct. 9 with total sales 
climbing to over 8,500,000 bu., in- 
cluding flour sales representing the 
equivalent of 654,000 bu. wheat. 

The heavier buying was reflected in 
Class 2 wheat sales of 5,746,000 bu. 
of which the U.K. and Japan took 
2,802,000 and 1,761,000 bu., respective- 
ly. Smaller quantities went to Spain 
which took 463,000 bu. and Germany 
352 000 bu. Other Class 2 wheat sales 
included: Colombia 174,000 bu., the 
Netherlands 140,000 bu. and small 
parcels totalling 44,000 bu. to Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

IWA wheat sales accounted for 
2,152,000 bu. of which Germany took 





Statement of the ownership, manag: 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1953, 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation) 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 


State of 


amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 


Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, C. K. Michener. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Managing Editor, Milton B. Kihlstrum 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business Managers, 
H. J. Pattridge and Thomas A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the owner is 
(if owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, principal stockholders 
of which are: A. H. Bailey. Toronto, Ont.; 
Anna J. Beatty, Winter Park, Fla.; C. H. 
Challen Est., Chicago, Ill.: Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Paul L. Ditte- 
more, New York, N. Y.; Thos. A. Griffin 
Anita S. Kasson, 


Minneapolis; Kansas 





City Mo Milton B. Kihlstrum, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York 
City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar 
tin E. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C 


Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Dorothy B. Pratt, Winter Park, Fla.; Don 
E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Florence Wer 
ner, Chieago, Ill; Mrs, Rebekah S. West, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 


amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, so 
state.) None 1. That the two para- 


graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the _ said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him, 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—3,805. 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 17th day of September, 
1953. J. G. Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires March 17, 1957.) (Seal.) 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv ae ere te 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











922,000, the Netherlands 601,000, Bo- 
livia 356,000, U.K., 138,000 and Bel- 
gium 135,000 bu. 

Class 2 flour sales were down at 
the equivalent of 447,000 bu. o 
wheat. About half of this total moved 
to the U.K. and the remainder was 
divided among Colombia, Gold Coast, 


Trinidad, Hong Kong, Dominica, 
Ecuador, Japan, Nigeria, Tangier, 
British Guiana, Siam, Malaya, St. 


Kitts, St. Vincent, Antigua, Bermu- 
da, Nicaragua, Sierra Leone and Bar- 
bados. 

On IWA account flour sales aggre- 
gated the equivalent of 207,000 bu. 
of wheat destined to 13 countries as 
follows: Belgian Congo, Venezuela, 
Surinam, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Philippines, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Guatemala, the Netherlands Antilles, 
Honduras Republic, Costa Rica and 
Liberia. 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

WILMORE, KANSAS—Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co. has announced 
plans to build a half million bushel 
concrete elevator in Wilmore, Kan- 
sas. M. E. Dellinger, local manager, 
said the tentative completion date is 
Dec. 1. 








BAKER, ALLIED GOLFERS 
SHOW CONSISTENCY 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The jinx is on 
two players of the Oregon Bakers and 
Allied Trades Golf Club which held 
its match between bakers and allied 
men recently at Glendoveer Golf 
Club. For the third consecutive time, 
Carroll Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Long- 
view, Wash., and Albert LaBarre, 
Grandma Cookie Co., Portland, ended 
in a tie, this time with a score of 75 
in the 18-hole net. The perpetual 
trophy was taken this year by the 
allied men, having previously been 
held by the bakers. 

Cornish Burt, Hawthorne Electric 
Bakery, tied for 69 in the 18-hole 
division with Bob Swanburg, H. C. 
Rhodes Equipment Co. Ralph Witten- 
berg, Grandma Cookie Co., came 
through with a 36 low net in the nine- 
hole division; Robert Swanburg had 
the longest drive and came closest to 
the pin; and Payson Thompson, Port- 
land Paper Box Co., had the shortest 
drive. 
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Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls . . 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit 
to depend on Hammond.”’ 


SEWN 
VALVE TYPE 
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PASTED 
VALVE TYPE 


OPEN MOUTH OPEN MOUTH 
SEWN BOTTOM 








Tammond 


1. ‘ult Walls 


HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va.; Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and Charlotte, N. C. 


















Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. e BLUEFIELD, VA. eST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. e MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LIGONIER, PA. e WASHINGTON, D.C. e NEW 
YORK, N.Y. e AKRON, OHIO e DALLAS, TEXAS 


PASTED BOTTOM 





Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Indus | 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 

NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 












Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










POLAR BEAR flour is a fit 


companion for the highest qual- 
ity bread. For POLAR BEAR 


will respond readily to every 





phase of baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Pav-Off at the Grass Roots 





Dollars and Good Will Via 


Intelligent Press Relations 


By William H. W. Anderson 
Virginia Chain Store Council 


If business and trade association 
groups would establish better press 
relations, a cue should be taken from 
the notebook used by the late Eugene 
Talmadge when he was running for 
reelection as Governor of Georgia. 

Often scores of Ol’ Gene's support- 
ers appeared when Talmadge spoke, 
and these loyal Talmadge partisans 
would interrupt the Governor's talk 
by yelling 


“Tell ‘em what you done, Gene! 
Tell ‘em what you done!” 

Ol’ Gene, not one to ignore the de- 
mands of the electorate, always would 


yield graciously to the request of his 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUIH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duhath, Minrnesot 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


for All your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 




















“kin folks.” Talmadge, in answering 
the demands, often would lapse into 
the vernacular of the wool-hat folks: 
“You say you want me to tell 'em 
what I done? Well, if you want me 
to, I'll tell ’em what I’ve done.” 
Accepting the invitation from the 
electorate, Talmadge would then in- 
ventory many of the very substantial 
features of his administration. And, 
it must be admitted the Talmadge ad- 
ministration had done a great deal 
for the sovereign state of Georgia. 
But business and trade organiza- 
tions may not be as fortunate in 
having a vocal mandate from the pub- 
lic to “tell ’em what you done.” This 
homespun Georgian, p'ney-woods poli- 
tical strategy, however, can be applied 


daily to our work. For business, not 
only in Virginia but also throughout 
the nation, sorely needs effective 
vocal expression. 

Edward A. Wayne, of Richmond, 
the vice president of the Fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, recently in out- 
lining many of the pleasant features 
of a tremendous economic explosion 
whose impact is being felt through- 
out the Southeast, observed: 

“The free enterprise system which 
has set off this economic explosion 
now is under attack from the out- 
side, because it does work. It also 
is under attack from the inside, be- 
cause the system is not understood. 

Mr. Wayne declared that the very 
reasons for the attacks were that 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Buys. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 





St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled 1 
fron 


nder Laboratory Control 

Montana Spring Wheat 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 












better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac COMPANY 


309 W. Jackson Bivd 


Chicago 6, lil 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











GARLAND MILLS 
INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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business had not taken the time to 
spread its good news or to explain 
its operations. We in the business 
world never can better our press re- 
lations if an aloof and clammed- 
up attitude is taken. But we have an 
interesting, appealing and true story 
about business that should be told. 

This business gospel will not be 
spread if we continue to keep these 
truths in the family bosom of our 
office or our workshops. A sagacious 
French philosopher, Montaigne, once 










LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


MULT-WALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











LY \ninkweler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallac eras 








“Golden Loat” hood 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
“For SUPER Results 


Lake City, Minn. 
‘25/Y USE QUAKER 
BB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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_ MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Anderson before a 
meeting of the Virginia Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. The author is field 
representative of the chain store 
council of the state of Virginia. Many 
of the shortcomings he calls to atten- 
tion are vital to the success of the 
baking industry at the “grass roots” 
level—they are being put in practice 
by the competitive chain stores 2s 
just another instance of intelligent, 
modern merchandising practice. Some 
of the suggested public relations prac- 
tices are taken from the “Manual on 
Press Relations” of Dudley, Anderson 
& Yutzy, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
c?, Mi. fF. 





observed: “Let the people know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
them free 

This applies to our every-day opera- 
tions Progressive industries are 
spending thousands daily in spreading 
this truth—-the missionary truth 
about free private enterprise .. . the 
truth which will check the insidious 
inroads of socialistic bed-time stories 
which have emanated steadily in re- 
cent years from the banks of the 
Potomac 

It is the same basic truth that is 
used daily in our own neighborhood 
in order to make lasting friendships 
and to knit c!oser relations. We must 
get to know and to understand our 
neighbors and they us. Neighbor- 
hood relations are not a one-way 
street. Nor does this one-way traffic 
apply in business. Mutuality of in- 
terests alone will promote under- 
standing 

So it is in our relations with the 
press and radio. My own organiza- 
tion, the Virginia Chain Store Coun- 
cil, accurately reflects the attitudes 
of business. It realizes that any retail 
organization, in order to stay in bus- 
iness, must be respected and liked on 
the community level. That is why 
many facets of our public relations 
program are directed to emphasizing 
the truth that chain stores today are 
good citizens folks who accept 
the responsibilty of local citizens, 
not only at work but also at play... 
and these good citizens are the shin- 
ing, stellar examples of success as 
exponents of the free enterprise 
system. 

Making friends and making cus- 
tomers are two separate goals and 
different problems. Those customers 
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not only must seem right, but just 
as important, our customers must be 
convinced they are right. 

How does this fit into the pattern 
of better relations with the news- 
papers, radio and television? That's 
easy—I mean relations are easy—if 
you “tell ’em what you've done.” 

There’s hardly a day that passes 
that there is not some truly news- 
worthy occurrence in your office. 
These tidbits may not carry the 92- 
point headlines seen on war, strike, 
disaster, or election news stories. 
Yet, these small business items are 
news. And they will be given careful 
attention. What’s more, the city edit- 
or of a paper or the news editor of 
a radio station will thank you sincere- 
ly for letting him know what you 
are doing or thinking. 

There are sO many worthy news 
items which can be used. Are you 
planning e Christmas bonus for your 
employees? Are you planning a 
Christmas party with gifts? These 
are not world-shaking developments, 
it is true, but let the average cus- 
tomer know what you are doing... 
that you are, in the words of Charles 
Dickens, “kecping the spirit of Christ- 
mases past, Christmas present, and 
Christmases future.” 

If you have promotions or retire- 
ments in your organization, these al- 
so constitute bona fide news items. 
You know that the guys and gals in 
the office are interested in ol’ Joe 
Doakes’ fatter pay enevelope. Well, 
so are Joe’s neighbors. They, too, 
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CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
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Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 


St. Paul 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
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to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 
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STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
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Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 


Manager 


who go out of their way to patronize 
our products are not always our 
friends. These customers will not be 
our friends until they know and they 
understand our problems. Our policies 
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want to know that Joe is in the 
chips. 

Dress up these news releases with 
some biographical data about the em- 
ployee. Tell where he was born, where 
he went to school, what school organ- 
ization provoked his interests. He may 
have been left half on the football 
team, or he may have been a rugged 
baritone in the glee club. Tell ’em 
what service experience the guy has 
had. By all means . . . emphasize his 
church and Sunday school activities 
and fraternal interests. 

This may sound like an obituary 
notice. In some ways it is, but it 
gives your star employee a chance to 
smell those flowers. 

Perhaps your business organization 
plans to expand, or maybe it is plan- 
ning to move to new and larger 
quarters. This is not picayune news 
to you. It certainly is not picayune 
news to editors and reporters. Once 
your plans are complete, call in the 
reporter on your beat, and have a 
candid chat outlining your plans. 

This confidence by business will be 
reflected in a strong, favorable story 
by the press and radio. But hold on— 
do you know the reporter on your 
beat? Do you know the city editor 
or the managing editor? Do you know 
the program director or the news 
editor of your radio and television 
outlets? . . . If you don’t, brother, 
your press relations already are in 
a sad state of affairs. 

You know that you can never es- 
tablish a platform of understanding 
and friendly relations with your neigh- 
bor unless you know one another and 
are friends. This also applies in bus- 
iness dealings with the press and 
radio. You must be on a friendly 
footing. A friendly climate of under- 
standing is as important as having 
a substantial bank balance. Why? 
Your firm may be on a financially 
sound fiscal footing, but without the 
friendly support of the Fourth Es- 
tate, you will be bankrupt in the 
ledger of public relations. 

Our work in the Chain Store Coun- 
cil has been directed primarily to 
community and = agricultural pro- 
grams. My folks believe strongly and 
sincerely in being good citizens. It 
most assuredly is good business. And 
it is imperative that the farmers 
like our chain stores and our way 
of doing business. Over 60% of our 
income dollars come from farm and 
related enterprises. 

Therefore, it should not be a shock 
to any of you to learn of the en- 
lightened approach and interest 
manifest by chain stores in such ex- 
cellent activities as fat stock shows, 
1-H Clubs, Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, and Future Homemakers. It is no 
coincidence that many of the prizes 
and scholarships awarded in these 
activities are given by the interested 
chain-store outlets in Virginia. 

It, too, is no more coincidence that 
Virginia’s 32 daily newspapers, 116 
weekly newspapers, and 47 radio sta- 
tions somehow learn of these activi- 
ties. 

Good citizenship? Unquestionably! 

Good business? Ask any of the 
over 30 member companies in our 
council. Each will give an enthusi- 
astic yes in reply. 

My council is one of four similar 
organizations operating in the South- 
east. Besides Virginia, others are in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina. Each council has a realistic 
interest in other agricultural prob- 
lems, particularly surplus conditions. 

The chain stores won many last- 
ing friends among the farmers by the 
quick and sure cooperative efforts 
of the chain store groceries to: allevi- 
ate surplus conditions which existed 
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only recently for broilers. Beltsville 
white turkeys and peaches. Chains 
and independent groceries cooperated 
in this year’s Apple Harvest Festival. 
The unity of effort made for amazing- 
ly good press and radio. One satis- 
fied grocery client said: “We know 
that any mouth-watering these people 
might have had was reflected in in- 
creased apple sales at their favorite 
grocery store.” 

Just one example of good com- 
munity relations by our chain stores 
is reflected in the annual Community 
Chest drives in 39 Virginia communi- 
ties. Without exception, the contri- 
butions of the national firm, local 
managers, and employees compare 
favorably with other groups in simi- 
lar business. This kind of activity 
is spread by word and mouth by our 
friends .. . better yet, it also is em- 
phasized in news stories. 

There are no patents on ways to 
obtain better press and radio re- 
lationship. However, there are a doz- 
en suggestions which I offer you. 
They are the product of some 16 years 
of full-time experience as a news re- 
porter and copy editor, both for 
dailies and one of the world’s largest 
news associations. These tips, for 
your consideration: 

1. Be available— This means 24 
hours a day, just as you are avail- 
able to your firm and your employees. 

2. Be sincere and frank — This 
means for both the good and bad 
news. 

3. Be a good news source—Try to 
have a good news story always in 
reserve for that “dull day” when 
papers and radio beg for stories. 

4. Be prudent—Don’'t expect free 
advertising plugs any more than your 
customers should expect free services 
from you business organization. 

5. Be cooperative—This is the key- 


stone of good business . . . enough 
said. 
6. Be fair—Provide news items to 


all local media alike: newspapers and 
radio. 

7. Beware of “No Comment” state- 
ments—This is the anathema which 
will put you or your firm at the 
head of the reporter's list—you know 
which list, too. If you can’t comment, 
say so. Say you are not ready, or 
“further studies are being made.” 
Avoid the no-comment statement. 
This is old hat, an escape of tin- 
horn politicians. 

8. Be picture - conscious — Almost 
every business has some lovelies. 
These girls make for newsy pictures 
or television appearances. There are 
few executives whose bald pates or 
pot bellies will stand the accurate 
reporting of the camera... it does 
not lie. 

9. Be leary of threats—If you have 
a heavy run of advertising, the editor 
never needs to be reminded. Don’t 
place your news items in the hands of 
an ad salesman—few salesmen know 
as much about newshandling as you 
do. A story planted by the advertis- 
ing boys inevitably results in a wall 
of resentment with the news report- 
ers. 

10. Be able to express yourself— 
Few of us write deathless prose, even 
those who are paid to do so. But news 
writing is a special technique that 
requires years to master. If you 
haven’t a word artist in your firm, 
call on the newsman direct. It works 

. works wonders. 

11. Be aware of your limitations— 
Don't over-extend yourself. Good bus- 
iness men should not be warned on 
this. Your news story, a bit under- 
played, is far better than one exag- 
gerated ... one at which your com- 
petitors will laugh and hoot. 

12. Be ready and alert for strain—- 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For the past 80 years... 


. The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its unrivalled 
program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 
advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 


associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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There will be unfavorable times, just 
as there are storms in the spring and 
summer. Weather them with polite- 
ness, devoid of bitterness and criti- 
cism ... No matter how you feel. 
This, too, is money in your bank of 
public relations. 

Just as the wool-hat Georgian 
crackers implored Ol’ Gene Talmadge, 
it is good business to “tell ’em what 
you've done!” 

Your competitor 
kind. 


will not be so 





/ tint & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 
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Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 


Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
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Perhaps the trouble is that the na- 
tions of the world are living like one 


big family. 
e¢¢ @ 


A Tennessee court has solemnly 
ruled that “where a pack of dogs is 
on a railroad track, it is not neces- 
sary to blow the whistle for each par- 


ticular dog.” 
e¢$¢ @ 


Among the wonders of Mexico are 
hot and cold springs close together 
where tourists can watch women boil- 


“Our greatest 


contribution to date to the family flour 


miller and distributor . 


.. P/K PIC- 


TURE SALES CARDS. Watch 


for our ad.” 


R. K. Peek, President 


PERCY KENT BAG £O., MN. 





ing clothes in a hot spring, then rub- 
bing them in a cold clear one. 

One tourist remarked to his guide, 
“I suppose these women think the 
gods are pretty generous, eh?” 

“No, senor,” he replied, “they 
grumble because there is no soap.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A Scotsman was viewing a second- 
hand car, but all the eloquence of the 
salesman failed to bring him to the 
purchasing point. 

“Look here, sir,” the dealer said 
finally, “to prove what a good car it 
is, I'll throw in the clutch and—” 

“T’ll tak’ it,” said the Scot tri- 
umphantly. “I knew if I held out long 
enough I'd get something for noth- 


ing.”’ 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The way to get along with a woman 
is to let her think she is having her 
own way. And the way to do that is 
to let her have it. 


¢¢ ¢ 
A slightly inebriated character 
walked into an elevator shaft, fell 
four floors to the bottom. He picked 
himself up, brushed off his clothes 
and shouted indignantly: “I said UP!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The village pub in a little town in 
England had caught fire and the local 
fire departments were playing their 
hoses on the flames with great skill. 
Then one man detached himself from 
the crowd of onlookers and sidled up 
to one of the men handling a nozzle. 

“Do you think you'll be able to 
save the pub?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, I think so.” 

“Then,” said the man, “how about 
playing the hose on the slate behind 
the door?” 


” 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 8-10—Dist. No. 9, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Sec., Francis King, 636 
S. Palouse Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; Sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., Dr. Edward L. 


Holmes, American Sanitation Insti- 
tute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 


Louis 12, Mo. 


Oct. 24—Dist. No. 5, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, DeSota Hotel, St. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
25 Billit st 


iter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’”’ London 





Louis, Mo.; Sec., Henry Lee, 1710 
Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 24-28—American Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N.Y.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 18—Dist. No. 13, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; Sec., 


Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Exeter St., 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address: ‘ DorFeacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W.H. Rutherfuard 
Lb. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAK,’’ Glasgow 
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SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
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1954 
15.—National Soft Wheat 


Jan. 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ul. 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Tl. 


May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.d. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; Seec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C, 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 


Address Hi. Albert lx 
“Witbure” 


Lary & Co 
Amsterdam 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Cosmo and “Mobil” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “kiorme!,"" Oslo 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
ey 


NORWAY 
Northwestern Miller 
“Asbjornstad 


Reference 
Cable 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 


Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Hentley’s 


Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD 
, . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 














A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 








~ ‘ 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank 
Midland Bank, Ltd 


New York 
London 








Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
\/ “MEELUNIE” 


HN 


y "ry 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


\ 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








P.O.B. 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


























Gee 

WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 

580 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS” ¢ 


AT 6339 
MINNESOTA 


Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, | rad 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











H. ©. MEINING 


i229 ne Tate COD. cuicaco 4, we. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *'": 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE i874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 


The Northwestern Miller 





list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . . 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


MINN. 
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dependable 


...aS a telephone 


Modern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 


designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 





that the recommended processes fit your particular neecds—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforescen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





DYOX 


LA for flour maturing 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY . pan NOVADFLOX 


for a whiter, brighter flour 
REPRESENTATIVES 1 oN PRINCIPAL eeveages 
N-RICHMENT-A 


for uniform enrichment 





*‘Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





*“Dyox,”” 
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the lesson 
some school children 
NEVER learn 


Even straight-A students flunk this subject occasion- 
ally. It’s safety — remembering to look both ways 
before crossing the street. Nothing can guarantee 
school kids will be careful when they’re playing near 
heavily-traveled streets. 


This puts it squarely up to you as a driver to assume 
they won't be. If you drive slowly enough you'll be 
able to stop instantly when a child darts out in front 
of you. You'll save lives by observing posted traffic 


regulations and by paying careful attention to safety 
patrol boys and junior policemen. And it’s a good 
idea to keep your car in top mechanical condition— 
in particular, your brakes. 


All these safeguards are doubly important, now that 
school has started again. Play it safe. Do your part 
in reducing the number maimed and killed (well 
over 120,000 every year! ) 

DRIVE CAREFULLY — THE CHILD YOU 
SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN! 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The Use of Temperature Differences as an Aid 
in the Control of Roller Mill Operations 


By David F. Mattson 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


HE measurement of tempera- 

ture increase of stock being 

processed through a roller mill 
is, we believe, an effective method to 
aid in the control of roller mill opera- 
tion. 

A theory was established which 
stated that, when the operator is 
adjusting his rolls by feeling the ma- 
terial beneath the rolls, he is actually 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Mattson, 
the author of the accompanying arti- 
cle, is superintendent of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. This article 
was written to explain and show 
some of the possibilities of a method 
of using temperature measurements 
as an aid in the control of roller mill 
operations. The Atkinson Milling Co. 
developed and patented the method. 
The Taylor Instrument Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has acquired a license to 
market instruments for this work. 





checking temperature and granula- 
tion. The heat generated by the ac- 
tion of the rolls is a function of the 
decrease in particle size, i.e., increase 
in extraction. The measure of the 
temperature difference of the incom- 
ing and outgoing stocks and the use 
of this as an indicator of the heat 
generated or work done is a principle 


David F. Mattson 
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CLEAN/NG SRUSH SUPPORT FOD 


N SEMSING ELEMENT 


SENSING ELEMENT 
PLACEO iN AMTH OF 
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F/G./ 


that we believe can be applied as an 
aid in the control of proper roll set- 
tings. With this system the obvious 
advantages of more uniform grinding 
and cooler grinding may be realized. 

To carry out this project, a method 
of temperature measurement was 
established, various tests were car- 
ried out, and the results were an- 
alyzed. 

METHODS—The initial method of 
obtaining data for our theory was 
the use of thermometers immersed 
in containers in which stock from 
before and after the roll had been 
collected. After the temperatures 
had been recorded, the extraction of 
the processed material was deter- 
mined. 

By the use of this method we 
established that a definite correla- 
tion existed between the tempera- 
ture difference in the stock and the 
rate of extraction. 

However, due to the time involved 
and the chances for inaccurate read- 
ings, a continuous reading thermome- 
ter was introduced, and that is what 
we are using at the present time. 
Three thermometers are installed for 


SUPPORT BRACKET 


ATKINSON ATULLING CO 


each pair of rolls as shown in Fig. 
1. Two units measure the stock tem- 
perature under the rolls, and they are 
located as close to each end as pos- 
sible, and still insure total immersion 
in the stock. The third unit is located 
in the feed hopper ahead of the roll. 

After these continuous reading 
units were in operation, a more ac- 
curate temperature difference vs. ex- 
traction ratio was established. 

With the measuring units installed 
as shown, it is a simple matter for 
the operator to keep a constant check 
on the temperature differences and to 
keep them within the limits set by 
experimentation. 

TEST RESULTS—tThe test data 
collected show results pertaining to 
the following: (1) the effect of tem- 
perature difference on _ extraction, 
(2) the effect of stock temperatures 
on uniformity of grind across the 
roll, (3) the effect of dull rolls on 
temperature differences and extrac- 
tions, (4) the effect of fluctuating 
load on temperature differences and 
extractions, (5) the effect of temper- 
ature difference on power consump- 
tion. 


(1) The results of three of the 
tests run showing the effects of tem- 
perature differences on extraction are 
shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3 and Figs 
2, 3, 4. Three types of stock were 
used, coarse middlings, fine middlings, 
and break stock 

The first type of stock tested was 
the coarse middlings as shown in 
Table 1. The temperature at each 
end of the roll was the same; there 
fore the temperature difference figure 
applies to both ends of the roll. The 
percent extraction is the amount of 
material passing through a 145 SS 
cloth. From Fig. 2 it 
as the temperature 
creases, the rate of extraction in- 
creases at a fairly uniform ratio 
(Note: If the temperature difference 
is increased until flaking occurs, the 
curve will naturally level off and, 
if carried far enough, turn down- 
ward. In this way the temperature 
difference for maximum extraction 
can be established for each pair of 
rolls.) 

Table 2 results 


(Continued on page 17a) 
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Forget it! 


AirSet ROLLER MILL now provides the closest ap- 
were to automatic milling. Adjust the calibrated 

andwheels at the setting you want, and air pressure 
from a single source maintains a uniform pressure at 
both ends of the rolls. 

No tension-losing springs . . . no attention-demand- 
ing mechanical devices. Spacers prevent roller-to-roller 
contact. An electro-pneumatic interlock starts feeder 
and closes rolls when hopper is full .. . shuts off feed- 
er and opens roller setting when flow stops. 


Better Feed Distribution 
-+- Accurate Regulation 
A high speed, vibrating-type feeder gives an even stock 


distribution across rollers, affording precision-grinding 
and maximum yield. 


Improved Sanitation 


Contours are smooth and rounded. There are no 
internal ledges . . . no pockets . . . no tunnel counter- 
shafts . . . no exposed belts or bearings. The AirSet 
roller mill is sanitary and easy to keep that way. 

Get the complete cost-cutting, profit-building story 
from your nearby A-C sales office or write Allis- 





Chal. , Milwaukee 1, Wi in, f Bulleti 
O6B7670A, describing the AirSet mill, »-4o20 the closest approach 
AirSet is on Allis-Chalmers trodemark. to automatic mill ing ! 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY FOR 106 YEARS 
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Frontiers 


that humans have been conduct- 

ing experiments in nutrition both 
on themselves and on animals for 
some thousands of years. The earliest 
report I have seen which described a 
controlled study in human nutrition 
is contained in the first chapter of 
the Book of Daniel. Long before 
that the more adventurous of humans 
must have enjoyed themselves try- 
ing new foods to determine whether 


I: CAN be said with assurance 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the text of an ad- 
dress presented at the 1953 annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. Dr. McHenry is 
professor of public health nutrition, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 





they were pleasant and wholesome 
or toxic. 

Four hundred years ago at least 
one tribe of North American Indians 
knew a specific preventive for scurvy 
and 200 years ago that disease was 
shown to be caused by the lack of 
fruits and vegetables from meals. One 
hundred years ago scientific studies 
on metabolism began in Germany. 

The newer knowledge of nutrition, 
to use the phrase made well-known 
by E. V. McCollum, was initiated 
about 40 years ago when information 
about the vitamins emerged. Since 
then, the volume of nutrition re- 
search has snow-balled. The program 
of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition, held in 
April, contained 104 papers reporting 
current research. The mass of work 
in recent years has been so great 
that few of us can keep up with the 
literature. We could assume easily 
that we have acquired a great deal 
of reliable information. 

The first purpose of this address 
is to indicate the meagerness of 
sound information about human nu- 
trition. Frequently one hears the 
statement that frontiers have dis- 
appeared and that we must settle 
down to a life in which venturesome 
young men can find little opportunity 
for rapid advancement. So far as 
nutrition research is concerned we 
are still on the frontier, the amount 
of new land to be explored is tre- 
mendous, and there are many oppor- 
tunities for young scientists to be- 
come famous, even if they can’t 
acquire much money in the process. 
At least they can still explore; there 
are new trails still to be blazed. 


Thiamine, for Example 


A simple method to demonstrate 
the need for knowledge is to consider 
briefly a nutrient which is familiar 
to cereal chemists, the vitamin thia- 
mine. We know that it should be 
present in the meals eaten by hu- 
mans if they are to be healthy. How 
much thiamine is needed by humans? 
Asking that question is a good way 
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in Nutrition Research 


By E. W. McHenry 


What purpose does thiamine serve 
in the body? There is a question 
that can be answered with glib as- 
surance: Thiamine phosphate is the 
co-enzyme of the carboxylase en- 
zyme. What do those words mean? 
We can say that carboxylase is ne- 
cessary in one stage of carbohy- 
drate metabolism. Have we any in- 
formation available, except interest- 
ing hypotheses, about the utilization 
of carbohydrate in the human body? 
I hope you will pardon me if I feel 
doubtful about our knowledge as to 
what thiamine does in the human 
body. Even less information is avail- 
able regarding other vitamins. 

The main purpose of this address 
is to consider a few selected aspects 
of human nutrition. In doing this 
the meagerness of knowledge will be 
pointed out, but this will be done, 
not to encourage pessimism, but to 
emphasize the opportunity for ur- 
gently needed research. 


Other Nutrients 

My opinion regarding the limited 
knowledge of thiamine requirements 
has been stated already. The same 
observation could be made about the 
requirement of any other nutrient. 
There has been considerable contro- 
versy over nutrient requirements. To 
cite an example: Most nutrition- 
ists in Canada and in Britain think 
that the average requirement of as- 
corbic acid for adults is about 30 mg. 
per day. The recommendation of the 
U.S. Food and Nutrition Board is 
for 70-75 mg. a day for adults. If 
we realize how little is known about 
quantitative requirements for ascor- 
bic acid, we can appreciate the futil- 
ity of controversy about precise fig- 
ures. 

Recommended allowances are used 
frequently to assess the adequacy of 
observed intakes. Suppose we find 
that a subject named Jones is using 
food which supplies 35 mg. ascorbic 
acid a day. He is getting sufficient 
of this vitamin on the basis of Cana- 
dian and British ideas. Evaluated 
by the recommend allowances of the 
U.S. Food and Nutrition Board, Jones 
is only receiving half as much as- 
corbic acid as he needs. If it were 
found that 40%-of adults in Canada 
or in the U.S. had intakes similar 
to that of our friend Jones, we would 
have a statement which could be used 
to advance a government welfare 
program to supply free oranges to 
all citizens or to enrich a food by the 
addition of ascorbic acid. No one but 
an obstreperous scientist would be 
worried that both programs were 
based on most inadequate evidence. 

These statements on nutritional re- 
quirements could be interpreted as 
advocacy for extensive research on 
this aspect. The statements are not 
so intended and I offer the unortho- 
dox opinion that most research on 
nutritional requirements is a waste 
of time and money. It is difficult to 
obtain human subjects for nutrition- 


al temperature, age, sex, the activity 
of endocrine glands, may all influence 
quantitative needs. To obtain any 
reliable information on the ascorbic 
acid requirements of the population 
of a country we would have to do a 
thorough study on a sample group 
which was suitable in size and in 
various characteristics to be statisti- 
cally representative of the popula- 
tion. It could be predicted that such 
a study would be impossible. 


Nutritional Adaptation 


There is another aspect to nutri- 
tion requirements which is often for- 
gotten. In 1944 H. H. Mitchell pub- 
lished a valuable paper on nutrition- 
al adaptation. Unfortunately, that 
paper appears to have been little 
read. What Mitchell seemed to have 
in mind was that humans possess 
great adaptability to changes in in- 
takes of nutrients. He cited calcium 
as an example and pointed out that 
people have lived reasonably well on 
intakes much less then currently rec- 
ommended allowances. The records 
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of human experience amply substan- 
tiate the truth of Mitchell's state- 
ments. Without that ability to adapt 
to changing nutritional circumstances 
deaths in many parts of the world 
would be much greater. It has been 
said that adaptation to a low intake 
means an impairment of health. Per- 
haps it does. I wish we could be sure 
what we mean by health. 

I suggest that quantitative nutri- 
tional requirements need some criti- 
cal thinking and I also suggest that 
it might be profitable to postpone 
further research in favor of empha- 
sis on more helpful topics. 

We have all seen, and perhaps 
made, statements about the increased 
height of present-day children. Gen- 
erally, it is said, as a consequence, 
that children are healthier. There is 
little doubt that scurvy and rickets 
occur much less frequently than they 
did 50 years ago. Killing infectious 
diseases are now well controlled, at 
least in the. U.S. and in Canada. 
There is;a great deal of evidence 
that theaverage height of children 
at a given age is greater than it 
was 25 years ago. I have been inter- 
ested in the heights of children in 
Toronto. Average heights between 
the ages of five and 14 are definitely 
greater than was the case 25 years 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE—The educational committee of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers recently met in Kansas City. Four members of the 
group shown here are, left to right, Arlin B. Ward, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Jack W. Perkins, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; E. P. Farrell, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, chairman, and J. J. Womack, General Mills, 


Kansas City. 





to start an argument. Most text 
books on nutrition will assure us with 
definiteness that so many milligrams 
of thiamine are needed a day. It is 
curious that the figure given in books 
published in the U.S. is quite differ- 
ent from that quoted by British- 
ers. I have been told that even in 
the U.S. there are some heretics who 
express doubts about thiamine re- 
quirements. My opinion is that we 
know so litte about human require- 
ments for thiamine that an argument 
on that subject is futile. 


al studies and most of the ones on 
quantitative requirements have been 
done on handfuls of subjects. I can 
recall an investigation on the calci- 
um needs of children in which two 
children were employed. Is it proper 
to extrapolate results from six, or 
even 60, subjects to 160,000,000 
people? It would be most surprising 
if great variation between individu- 
als did not exist. 

It is likely that most nutrients are 
needed in terms of either body weight 
or calorie expenditures. Environmen- 


BULK FEED INSTALLATION—A new bulk feed handling installation at 
the Petaluma mill of Poultry Producers of Central California was completed 
recently. The Petaluma facilities are the fourth and largest of the organiza- 
tion’s bulk installations to be completed to date. Like other plants at Merced, 
Salinas and Yuba City, the plant was adapted for handling bulk as well as 
sacked feeds. The Petaluma plant was equipped with 16 bulk tanks, eight 
with 30-ton and eight with 20-ton capacities. To provide for multiple varieties 
of feeds, the bins were made flexible in design to allow further bin division 
according to seasonal needs. Current production permits tanks to be filled at 
the rate of 25 tons an hour. Two conveyor systems were installed so that feed 
may be diverted from one to the other as needed, allowing 10 minutes to fill a 
six-ton bulk truck. Incoming trucks pass to the scale house, where they are 
weighed before and after a fill. The truck scale house presently also is used 
for handling sacked grain weights. 
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back. In Toronto, at least, average 
heights after 14 have altered very 
little. These figures could be inter- 
preted as indicating that growth be- 
tween five and 14 has been accelerat- 
ed but that the final result is not 
much changed. 

A great deal more information is 
needed before this interpretation can 
be considered to be correct. If it 
is established, we shall be faced with 
the question as to whether an accel- 
eration of growth is desirable from 
the long-term viewpoint. Emphasis 
on rapid growth of children is now 
so well entrenched that it is difficult 
to raise a question regarding its de- 
sirability. It is known that accelera- 
tion of growth of animals tends to 
shorten life. Is it desirable to hasten 
the growth of children? 

Obesity 

One of the consequences of the 
plentiful supply of food available 
in Canada and in the U.S. and of 
the general level of prosperity is that 
a considerable number of people are 
overweight. It has been estimated 
that one sixth of adults in both coun- 
tries weigh more than they should. 
The principal theme of the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Public 
Health Assn. was obesity, and life 
insurance companies are conducting 
vigorous campaigns about over- 
weight. The reason for this interest 
has been explained frequently. In- 
surance records show that overweight 
persons are more prone to degenera- 
tive diseases and have a _ lessened 
life expectancy. It has been said 
that overweight is at present the 
most harmful and the most prevalent 
kind of malnutrition in Canada, and 
probably ths statement would be 
applicable to the U.S 

There are varied explanations of 
the production of overweight and 
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obesity. The only explanation which 
is valued scientifically at present is 
that energy value of the ingested food 
is greater than energy expenditure 
of the individual. If we suppose that 
a man who expends about 2500 cal- 
ories a day eats food with a calorie 
value of 3000, that man will have 
surplus food equal to 500 calories 
which can be stored in his body 
and his body weight will be increased. 
Most overweight people have other 
explanations such as glands or her- 
edity and they refuse to believe the 
scientific explanation. A great many 
research studies have been carried 
out to determine if there are causes 
of obesity other than the simple 
ratio of intake to output. So far, 
no valid evidence has been secured 
for any other explanation. Yet I 
wonder if this is true. 

In animals it is readily possible 
by dietary means to alter the effici- 
ency of energy production from ab- 
sorbed food. If the efficiency, or the 
yield, of energy production is_ in- 
creased, there can develop a surplus 
which is used to increase weight. 
An ample supply of the B vitamins 
gives efficient energy production, and 
the yield of energy can be impaired 
by a deficiency of any of the B vita- 
mins. This has been demonstrated in 
many laboratories. It is simple to 
have two animals with the same 
food intake but with a definite dif- 
ference in body weight because a de- 
privation of a B vitamin in one ani- 
mal has impaired energy production. 

I do not think that this aspect 
of differences in body weight has 
been explored adequately in humans. 
Moreover, we have little information 
about the physiological factors which 
affect appetite. These questions about 
the cause of overweight do not in- 
validate the common teaching that 
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Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 
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GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
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The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
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the best method for reducing weight 
is to lessen food intake and that a 
person who wishes to remain slim 
should not eat too much 

While the evidence that overweight 
shortens life is clear and satisfactory 
I have yet to see any valid observa- 
tions to prove that a man of 50, who 
has been overweight for 10 years, 
can increase his length of life by 
weight reduction. This is a _ point 
which needs investigation. Has the 
damage been done and can it be un- 
done? It seems to me that available 
information carries one proven moral, 
keep slim. 

Cardiovascular Disease 

Cardiovascular disease has received 
increasing attention in recent years. 
All of us become increasingly consci- 
ous of this killer when we hear of 
the sudden deaths of friends. Choles- 
terol has been indicted as the agent 
which damage to the blood 
vessels. It has been claimed that a 
high level of cholesterol in the blood 
is conducive to etherosclerosis, and a 
recommendation for the use of a low- 
cholesterol diet has been fashionable. 
Some of the experimental work has 
been on an unsuitable animal, the 
rabbit, for which a_ high-cholesterol 
diet is unnatural. If an animal is to 
be used for studies on cholesterol it 
seems to me that the rat, which has 
omniverous habits like those of hu- 
mans, is the animal of choice. It 
has been established that rats have 
the ability to synthesize large 
amounts of cholesterol. 

Similar evidence is not available 
for humans, but it would be surpris- 
ing if the production of cholesterol 
from carbohydrate could not take 
place in the human body. If such 
is the case, the value of a diet, itself 
low in cholesterol, is doubtful. Ancel 
Keys of Minnesota has shown that a 
reduction in cholesterol intake has 
no influence on the blood level ol 
cholesterol in humans. There is very 
little information about the synthesis 
or about the utilization of cholesterol 
in humans. 

There has been very great inter- 
est in studies on the presence of 
large molecules, containing cholester- 
ol, in the blood of at least some 
individuals. Considerable research is 
proceeding, and, until more informa- 
tion is available, it seems wise to 
defer an opinion. 

Fat Intake 

Reference has been made to the 
work of Ancel Keys on cardiovascu- 
lar disease. He has reported that 
there is a parallel between the in- 
take of fat and the incidence of 
heart disease. In countries in which 
little fat is used there low oc- 
currence of heart disease. This ob- 
servation is of interest from the view- 
point of the prevention of cardiovas- 
cular deaths but also from the double 
aspect of nutrition and of sociology. 
Some years ago Cathcart pointed out 
that the share of total calories con- 
tributed by dietary fat varied directly 
with economic status. He found that 
low-income families used less fat 
than did those who were better off. 
At the time of Cathcart’s work 
(1931), low-income families obtained 
about one-fourth of their total cal- 
ories from fat. 

In recent years a number of studies 
in Canada and the U.S. have shown 
that even low-income families eat 
sufficient fat to furnish 40-50% of 
total calories. The most recent in- 
formation about Japan gives an aver- 
age of 9% of all calories supplied by 
fat. On an international basis, even 
as Cathcart found in Britain, the 
proportion of total calories coming 
from dietary fat is an index of finan- 
cial circumstances. Liberal use of 
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IS a 
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fat is a sign of prosperity. The evi- 
dence of Ancel Keys is that cardio- 
vascular disease is an indirect con- 
sequence of prosperity. 

There is good information available 
regarding the minimal needs of hu- 
mans for protein. We have no data 
about similar needs for carbohydrates 
and for fats. You will recall that 
the physiologist Starling stated that 
the human gastro-intestinal tract was 
designed to handle meals in which fat 
contributed one-fourth of the total 
calories. In general, nutritionists 
have felt that at least this much fat 
was desirable to reduce the bulk 
size of meals, to furnish fat-soluble 


vitamins and to ensure a supply of 
essential fatty acids. If a liberal use 
of fat is proven to be the cause of 
cardiovascular damage, our concepts 
regarding fat will need revision. I 
am quite sure that the next few 
years will see a considerable amount 
of urgently needed research on the 
role of fats in nutrition. 


Health of Old People 


The goal of public health has been 
a reduction in the death-rate, especi- 
ally in the younger age groups, and 
there has been marked success. There 
is now an increasing proportion of 
older people in the population and 


Sa 


life expectancy has been  length- 
ened. In recent years attention has 
been advised repeatedly to the need 
for studies on the health of old 
people. It seems to me that senility 
is the most baneful and the least 
understood enemy of happiness for 
older persons. Putting the matter 
bluntly, I can little reason for 
efforts to prolong life unless we can 
develop methods to postpone the on- 
set of senility 


see 


There is little information to sug- 
gest that nutrition may be involved 
Claims have been made that depriva- 
tion of B vitamins, particularly of 


(Continued on page Ifa) 
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Here’s the ideal combination for insect and rodent control 
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I. AERO* LIQUID HCN, 
Fumigant, for plant-wide pest control. 


In a matter of hours, when properly 
applied by an Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer, Liquin HCN destroys hidden 
insects, insect eggs and rodents. Effective 
economical. No injurious effect on 
grain and flour stocks ... leaves no taste or 
odor after proper aeration . . . does not af- 
fect the baking qualities of flour. No residue 


problems _..no dust or dirt... convenient. 


Consult your local Fumigation Engineer. 








2.. New, improved ACR YLON® 
Fumigant, for spot fumigation. 


Use to hold down reinfestation between 
general fumigation periods. Apply di- 
rectly to milling machinery. Controls 
Mediterranean flour moth, confused flour 
beetle, bran bugs and similar insect pests. 
Economical, easy to apply, effective in 
extremely small dosages. Used properly 
at 3- or 4-week periods, new ACRYLON 


keeps infestation at a safe level. 


See your mill supply distributor. 








Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control: 
Cyanocas® G-FumicanT . . . kills insects, insect eggs 


in stored grain. 


Cyanocas® A-Dust . . . destroys rodents outdoors, 
Write for free, fully descriptive literature. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, lll. - Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 

Brewster, Fla. - 5025 Pattison Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. - Burwell Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 

P. 0. Box 808, Winchester, Va. - Room 409, Capital Club Bidg., 16 West Martin St., Raleigh, N.C. 
1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reeder Service Department of: 





No. 1010—Purifier 


New design features and improved 
operating procedures are reported by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


its latest 


for all-metal purifier. Ex- 








cept for a few miscellaneous parts, 
the entire unit is made of metal. It 
has a body construcied of heavy steel 
finished in gray enamel. The com 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


[] No. 2695-—Feeder 
| No. 2707-—-Equipment Catalog 
| No. 2714—Blowers 
| No. 2715—-Mixer Bulletin 
{| No. 2716—Rodenticide 
[| No, 2718—Grain Inspector 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services end new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims mede — 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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pany points out several features of 
the redesigned purifier. Among these 
are a redesigned feeder gate to act 
as a spreader of stock rather than a 
cut-off feeder gate, reduced size 
counterweights on each feeder gate 
spreader, and improved suction hood 
appearance and design. Inside illumi- 
nation is available on request. To con- 
trol air going through the purifier 
cloth, side doors have been made with 
two-piece adjustable aluminum panels 
easily opened or closed. Five indi- 
vidual sieves of uniform rectangular 
size comprise the sieve section. Ad- 
justments on either the head or tail 
end stabilizer rods are made on the 
outside of the purifier frame. The 
method of adjusting the cleaning 
brush has also been improved, the 
company states, and the hopper de- 
sign has been changed. For further 
details on the redesigned purifier 
check No. 4010 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


C] No. 2719-——-Vibrating Conveyor 
{3 No. 2725—Pneumatic Systems 
(] No. 2727—-Bag Holder 

C) No. 4008--Photoelectric Alarm 
) No. 4010-——Purifier 
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No. 4008—Photo- 
electric Alarm 


A photoelectric intrusion alarm 
which has many applications in the 
flour and formula feed milling indus- 
tries, is described in a bulletin pub- 
lished by Photoswitch, Incorporated. 
The equipment, consisting of a photo- 
electric control and a light source, 
spans any distance up to 50 ft. An 
invisible infrared beam of light is 
projected from the light source and 
is aligned to strike the “eye’’ of the 
control. Momentary interruption of 
the infrared beam actuates the con- 
trol relay which may be wired to 
operate and sustain an external alarm 
device or may be modified to stop 
motor drives or other equ'pment. Full 
information about the photoelectric 
intrusion alarm set may be obtained 
by circling No. 4008 and returning 
the attached coupon to this journal. 


No. 2718—Grain 
Inspector 


The H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 
has become sales agent for the new 
Hayes grain inspector, a portable X- 
ray unit for grain inspection. Some 
features of the machine include a 
high voltage capacity, double safety 
devices, a lower inherent filtration, 
stable operating ability under severe 
line voltage fluctuations and high 
quality composition. The Hayes com- 
pany designs and manufactures X-ray 
diffraction equipment. For more in- 
formation check No. 2718 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 2695—Feeder 


Richardson Scale Co. has announced 
a new vibrating solids feeder that has 
an extra-wide range of outputs. It 
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turns out, the company claims, from 
0.1 to 20 cu. ft. a minute of grain, 
feed, fertilizer or chemical products 
The feeder c2n put out from 300 to 
60,000 Ib. wheat an hour, it is said. 
The machine measures 28 in. long, 17 
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in. wide and 19 in. high. 
motor runs the feeder. No other elec- 
trical equipment is required. If need 
be, this machine will feed uphill. Nor- 
mal angle of feed is 5° downhill. The 


h. p. 


Richardson feeder, however, will feed 
5° uphill. With the uphill feed, how- 
ever, output decreases somewhat. 
More information may be secured by 
checking No. 2695 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 2716—Ro- 
denticide 


A new two color brochure, describ- 
ing Pival, a rotenticide which is said 
to have insecticidal and fungicidal 
activities, has been published by 
Motomco, Inc., 10 Murray St., New 
York. Emphasis is placed on Pival 
cereal baits for their high accepta- 
bility, resistance to insect infestation 
and mold contamination. The suc- 
cess of this type of rat and mouse 
killer is said to come from its unique 
properties which permit effective use 
by completely untrained users. It 
takes six to 10 days to kill rodents, 
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and whole colonies can be destroyed 
in two or three weeks, it is claimed. 
For complete control, baiting is 
maintained continuously as long as 
any evidence of feeding is observed. 
Copies of the brochure are available 
by checking No. 2716 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this magazine. 


No. 2719—Vibrating 
Conveyor 

The Gifford-Wood Co., has supple- 
mented its line of engineered con- 
veying equipment with special vi- 
brating conveyors, known as Oscil- 
veyors. They are built to handle 
materials which must be transported 
within a closed housing, not readily 
handled by other types of conveyors. 
The company maintains an experi- 
mental laboratory where tests are 
conducted with various materials to 
determine the correct design for the 
product in question. For more in- 
formation check No. 2719 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 2727—Bag 
Holder 


The Westervelt Co. is manufactur- 
ing a new device, the Han-Dee Bag 
Holder, which is designed to stream- 
line both manual and mechanical 
bagging. The holder, consisting of a 
wooden base with one fixed and one 
adjustable metal side post with rub- 
ber fingers to grip the bag, is said to 
hold any size or type of bag open and 
upright, in position for filling. Al- 
though the bag can be instantly put 
on and removed from the device, the 
rubber fingers prevent it from slip- 
ping off during loading. The device 
can be used with paper, cloth or plas- 
tic bags. It is designed for easier bag- 
ging of such bulk commodities as 
grain, feed, seed, flour, etc. More in- 
formation is obtainable by checking 
No. 2727 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


No. 2715—Mixer 
Bulletin 


The Young Machinery Co. is dis- 
tributing a new four page mixer bul- 
letin illustrating and describing a new 
line of horizontal mixers, ranging in 
capacity from 3% cu. ft. up to 500 cu. 
ft. The company specializes in build- 
ing a wide range of standard duty 
mixing equipment, as well as units 
and complete blending plant installa- 
tions to specification. The bulletin, 
known as H-453, is available by 
checking No. 2715 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this magazine. 


No. 2714—Blowers 


The Billmyre Blower division, Lam- 
son Corp., has issued a new bulletin 
which catalogs the products of the di- 
vision. It is a two-color 32-page bulle- 
tin containing information on centri- 
fugal blowers and exhausters for air 
or gas handling. Typical applications 
of blowers are illustrated and describ- 
ed to indicate the wide variety of uses 
for this equipment. Technical data 
is included in such subjects as va- 
cuum cleaning and pneumatic convey- 
ing. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able by marking No. 2714 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 2725—Pneumatie 
Systems 


Holly Pneumatic Systems, Inc., has 
recently issued a new illustrated bul- 
letin on its pneumatic systems and 
transfer trucks. The bulletin, illus- 
trating the wide adaptability of pneu- 
matic conveying to bulk handling 
and transporting of pulverized, granu- 
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lar and small broken materials, con- 
tains photographs, drawings and de- 
scriptive text about large industrial 
installations. The bulletin also de- 
scribes how transfer trucks make un- 
loading of materials from railroad 
cars to off-the-track storage bins a 
simple, one-man operation. The book- 
let is obtainable by checking No. 2725 
on the coupon and mailing it to the 
address provided. 


No. 2707—Equipment 
Catalog 
A new catalog for the food, feed 


and chemical processing industries is 
announced by the B. F. Gump Co 


The 36-page catalog, No. 801, is a 
condensed presentation of the com- 
p'ete line of Gump equipment for 
these industries. Included are illus- 
trations, specifications, engineering 
data, installation drawings and pic- 
tures, etc., on Draver feeders and 
Draver-Master continuous mixing 
systems, Bar-Nun rotary sifters, Bar- 
Nun hammermills, Edtbauer-Duplex 
and Bar-Nun “Auto-Check” net 
weighers, Vibrox packers, elevators 
and other Gump-Built equipment for 
the processing of dry powdered, 
granular or crystalline materials. 
Free copies may be, obtained by 
checking No. 2707 on the coupon and 
dropping it into the mail. 


AOM to Conduet 
Membership Drive 


KANSAS CITY-——The 
of Operative Millers will 
duct a membership campaign 
year, the AOM has announced 

The national AOM president, Will- 
ard Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma, Wash., was so impressed 
with the 1953 campaign that he has 
decided to continue it. He will award 
the 1954 winner with a cup or other 
suitable award at the next 
conference. 

The last 
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Association 
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Proved! Yes, four years of 
continuing research and testing 
have proved that the revolutionary 
new Dura-Buket outwears, 
outlives ordinary elevator buckets 
many, many times. It’s made 
of a special plastic. Order your 


supply of Dura-Bukets today! 
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THE NEW Dura-Buket 


LASTS 
LONGER, 
. SAVES 
MONEY 


AND Dura-Buket GIVES 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT, 
MONEY-SAVING EXTRAS: 


, Spark and static proof 
for safety. 


Self-cleaning for high 
* sanitation. 


_ Lightweight and high 
speed. 


, Saves labor and power. 


Rust proof and corrosion 
* proof. 


Dura-Buket pivision 
NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Mills Co., Seattle, and Lloyd Steirly, 
S. R. Sikes Co., Minneapolis. Some 
230 new members were signed up 
last year, and Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Steirly accounted for almost one 
fourth of that number. 

The same rules as applied last year 
will be used this year. Members who 
want credit for new members signed 
up must write their name or the 
name of the one who is to receive 
credit on the bottom of the left hand 
side of the application form. 

All new members signed up from 
now until December will receive the 
balance of 1953 and all of 1954 for 
the single membership fee and also 
will receive a free copy of the AOM 
Technical Bulletin Book, Volume No. 
2. This offer will be open to all 
classifications. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Mystery” Safety 
Stunt Used in Plants 


Many plants of the Ralston Purina 
Co. recently tried out a safety stunt 
called “The Mystery Man.” 

Each week during a month’s period 
one employee on each shift was se- 
cretly selected by the superintendent, 
it was explained in a recent safety 
news letter of the National Safety 
Council. At some time during the 
week this mystery man would com- 
mit one or more unsafe acts in the 
presence of other workers. (These 
acts were carefully planned so as not 
to expose the man to possible injury.) 

Any employee who detected the un- 
safe act and called it to the mystery 
man’s attention, immediately received 
five silver dollars. Before the month 
was over, everyone was watching 
everyone else for unsafe acts. 
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Special Stunts Build 
Interest in Safety 


Safety stunts can be used effec- 
tively in plants to build employee 
interest in safety, it was pointed out 
in a recent news letter of the food 
section of the National Safety 
Council. 

An “on strike against accidents’”’ 
stunt was used as part of a safety 
campaign to remind employees of the 
St. Louis mill of the Ralston Purina 
Co. to be safe. Placards and um- 
brellas bearing the words “on strike 
against accidents’ were printed up 
and paraded in “picket” style at the 
employees’ entrance on a Monday 
morning. 

Another suggestion is stationing a 
“Calamity Joe,” all dressed up in 
splints and bandages, at a plant en- 
trance one or more mornings. Suit- 
able signs—such as “he didn’t think,” 
or “neglected to get first aid’’—are 
placed. close to or on the man who 
plays the part of “Calamity Joe.” 

Also, it is noted, there are many 
variations of competitive stunts that 
can be used by dividing plant person- 
nel into teams and aiming for certain 
goals in accident-free man hours. 

All of these things build enthu- 
siasm, and if men are interested in 
safety, the plant will be a safe one. 
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ALBERT D. ANDERSON DIES 

CLEVELAND — Albert D. Ander- 
son, treasurer of the V. D. Anderson 
Co. since its founding in the late 
1880's, died Sept. 4 at the age of 87. 
With his father, V. D. Anderson, and 
three brothers, he organized the com- 
pany which manufactures machinery 
for vegetable oil mills. 
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The Operator and Industrial Relations 


By James E. Butler 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Walla Walla, Wash, 


HETHER you are repre- 
\ \ sentatives of management or 
union members, it is you as 
operators who largely determine the 
type of labor relations that you have 
in your plants. It is at the level of 
close personal contact that good in- 
dustrial relations are established and 
it is also at this level that good re- 
lations are lost or poor relations 
continue, 
There are probably some of you 
that are opposed to unions and there 
are also probably some of you that 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, dealing with industrial 
relations, is from a talk published 
in the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers Bulletin. 





feel that management has no con- 
cern for the working man. However, 
it must be borne in mind that men 
have found it desirable to join to- 
gether to deal with their employers 
as a group and will continue to do 
so. It is equally desirable for em- 
ployers to deal with a group of em- 
ployees so that charges of favoritism 
toward individuals canot be made. 
It must be remembered that the 
success of the individual employee is 
dependent on the success of his em- 
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ployer. Labor and management must 
work together for the equal good ad- 
vantage of each. Flour mills, as all 
other business, must make profits to 
survive. These profits are made 
through the joint efforts of manage- 
ment, labor and stockholders. Stock- 
holders furnish the money that buys 
the plants and equipment that cre- 
ate jobs. Therefore they are entitled 


to a share of the earnings, which 
they get in the form of dividends. 
Management uses the money invested 
by the stockholders to build the 
plants that make jobs and produce 
the product. These must be replaced 
as they wear out so that some of the 
earnings must be kept in the busi- 
ness for future use. 

As a matter of interest, in the 
flour milling industry this investment 
amounts to about $11,000 per em- 
ployee. Labor, and this includes all 
employees, contributes the knowledge 
and energy that produces and sells the 
product. For this it is entitled to a 
share of the earnings which it gets 
as wages, 


Ya 


There was a copy of a letter in 
the Reader's Digest written by a 
union member for a union newspa- 
per that I would like to cite. It 
very clearly brings out the points 
that I have just mentioned, “It seems 
to me that there is more to be gained 
by cooperating in every possible way 
to try to increase the company’s 
profit rather than to drag our feet 
and cuss the company for making a 
profit by the sweat of our brows. 
It is our duty in all honesty to give 
a fair day's work for a day's pay. 

“The employee has a stake in the 
company even if he does not own a 
single share of stock. He has a job 
that represents an investment of 
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from $5,000 upward. Someone else 
invested the money to make the job 
for him, and the amount of money 
the employee makes will depend on 
how much money he makes for the 
investor. It’s as simple as that. If 
he does not prdouce, it is economi- 
cally impossible for him to make 
more money, and no amount of griev- 
ances or strikes can change it. 

“Reform begins with self. If we do 
not deal fairly with the company, we 
cannot long expect them to deal fair- 
ly with us, 

“If the union goes to management 
with trifles and no kind of case for 
the things they hope to gain, man- 
agement will soon learn to turn a 
deaf ear to their plea, but if each 
plea is justified it should not be hard 
to get a hearing at any time. 


Sound Thinking 


“I hope to see the time when em- 
ployees and management both deal 
in the Christian manner with each 
other. Why not give it a try?” 

This letter shows a sound-thinking 
union man's views. Management rep- 
resentatives have an equal stake in 
good relations. Unthinking, niggard- 
ly tactics in dealing with employees 
will soon cause unions to also turn 
a deaf ear to justifiable points that 
management brings out. In other 
words, work with unions to make 
the business go. 

All of you have some one to look 
to for help in industrial relations. 
With the union members it is the 
business agent or secretary. The man- 
agement representatives have with- 
in their companies industrial rela- 
tions directors or in the case of the 
smaller companies an executive who 
handles these matters. These peo- 
ple can help formulate policies, offer 
advice, and give help with problems 
but it is you who must work out the 
problems as they arise. If they go 
beyond you, you have lost ground in 
good relations and it will take time 
to get things back to where they 
were 


Six Points 


There are six points that I would 
like to give you that may help you 
in maintaining and improving the 
good relations you have in your 
plants. 

1. Know your labor agreement 
and live by it. Too often disputes 
arise because somebody has not read 
the contract and therefore does not 
act in compliance with it. If you do 
not receive a copy of your agreement 
make arrangements to do so. After 
you know what is in the agreement, 
live up to all of its provisions at all 
times. No agreement is perfect but 
once it is signed in good faith it is 
the guide for its entire period and 
not to be deviated from. If problems 
arise on any portion of your con- 
tract, work with your company or 
union representative to get the ob- 
jectional portion changed at the next 
negotiations but live by it until then. 

2. Don't try to interpret any un- 
clear portions of a contract without 
checking. No matter how much time 
is spent during negotiations there 
will be clauses within an agreement 
that can be read more than one 
way. When a question arises concern- 
ing such a point, check with some- 
one who was present during negoti- 
ations. Only in this way can you 
determine the intent of the clause 
and be sure that your actions are 
in accord with the intent. 

3. Don’t hesitate to discuss mu- 
tual problems with labor representa- 
tives if you represent management 
and vice versa. Many times problems 
arise that are not specifically covered 
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by an agreement. Grievances arise 
over these because either manage- 
ment or labor says something will 
be done or will not be done without 
discussing the problem with the oth- 
er before acting. If you have built 
up an atmosphere of mutual trust 
in your plant, you can, by working 
jointly usually iron out these points 
to everyone’s satisfaction. It is easier 
to work out a problem before it arises 
than to settle it after it becomes a 
grievance. 

4. Work closely with your man- 
agement representative if you are 
a supervisor, or union representative 


if you are a union member. These 
people are trained for this work and 
have more time to spend on indus- 
trial relations than you. Work with 
them and your job will be easier. 
Don’t create problems intentionally 
for them to straighten out but work 
with them so they can help you pre- 
vent problems. 


Know Employees 


= 


5. If you represent management, 
know your employees. They are peo- 
ple and have problems the same as 
you. Many times you will be able 
to give help with personal problems 
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that will help the employee solve 
them. A worried, unhappy employee 
cannot be a good employee but a 
contented employee will always be. 

6. Work on the basis of what is 
right, not on the basis of who is 
right. In any given situation there is 
a solution that is fair to both parties. 
It may be the union’s position, it 
may be the company’s position or it 
may be somewhere in between. Look 
for this fair solution and don’t hesi- 
tate to agree to it even if it is not 
your own position. You will lose more 
in the long run by winning a point 
when your position is wrong than 
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you will by giving in when the other 
person is right. However, don’t give 
in only to avoid an argument if you 
are sure that your position is fair 
and just to both parties. 
Employer-employee relations take 
a great deal of your time, probably 
more than you realize. If you do not 
keep your relations good they can 
take too much time and can cause 
more trouble than nearly any phase 
of your work. The six points that 
have been set forth are intended to 
be practical aids in helping each of 
you in this phase of your work. In 
a very few words, the key is to know 
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what you can do and cannot do un- 
der your labor agreement, and work 
on the basis of what is right, not 
who is right. 

Remember that the best deal is 
always the honest or fair deal, not 
the “smart” or “sharp” deal. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


64-Year-Old Belt 


A grain conveyor belt which is re- 
ported to have the longest known 
record of service for an industrial 
rubber belt has been retired after 64 
years of service with a Minnesota 


grain firm. The belt was made by the 
New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, N.J., in 1889, and was one 
of the first cotton duck and rubber 
belts to be used for industrial belting. 
The 24-in. wide belt is being sent 
back to the Passaic factory for ex- 
tensive laboratory tests. Although 
the belt apparently had several years 
of useful service left, officials of the 
grain firm thought it was time to 
change belts, according to the W. S. 
Nott Co., Minneapolis, distributor for 
the New York Belting & Packing 
Co. The Nott firm had originally sold 
the belt to the grain company. 
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Honeggers Operates 
Modern Feed Mill 
at Fairbury. Ill. 


FAIRBURY, ILL. Honeggers’ & 
Co., feed manufacturer, recently ob- 
served its 25th anniversary, and in- 
cluded in the celebration program 
were tours of the firm's feed plant at 
Fairbury. 

The company also operates feed 
mills at Mansfield, Ohio, and Athens, 
Ga. 

The feed mill at Fairbury is de- 
scribed by the company as “Amer- 
ica’s most inspected feed mill.” An 
estimated 12,000 persons have visited 
the $600,000 plant since it was built 
in 1950, It has a capacity of 240 tons 
per eight hour shift. Before design- 
ing the new plant, Honegger officials 
said they visited every new feed mill 
built within the previous 10 years. 
By using a composite of ideas gath- 
ered on these inspection tours and 
by trying some new principles, they 
said, the company built what is gen- 
erally recognized as among the most 
efficient feed manufacturing plants in 
the country. 


Plant Operations 

The unloading operation employs 
only two men, who unload between 40 
and 50 tons of bulk raw materials per 
hour, channeling them into 30 bins 
and 8 liquid storage tanks. All in- 
bound ingredients arrive by rail in 
boxcars, hopper cars or tank cars. 

Two tracks are used for incoming 
ingredients. Ten cars can be spotted 
on two inbound sidings and are easily 
moved under the receiving shed by 
one man with the aid of a windlass- 
type wench. 

Dry ingredients are moved from 
the cars with a “payloader” power 
scoop, conveyed under a big magnetic 
separator, then elevated 100 ft. to the 
top of the mill where the ingredients 
are distributed by gravity and/or 
screw conveyor to the proper silos or 
interstice bins. Liquid ingredients are 
simply pumped from the tank cars 
into 8,000-gal. storage tanks. There 
are eight such tanks. 

Ingredients are checked upon ar- 
rival by a laboratory staff. Samples 
are examined for moisture and granu- 
lation (size of particles) and spot- 
checks are made upon protein con- 
tent, fat, fiber and other measure- 
ments of nutritional value and 
quality. 

With the exception of corn, oats 
and alfalfa—ingredients which must 
be ground—the flow of raw materials 
once they are placed in the bins, is 
controlled from a central “push-but- 
ton”’ mixing panel. 

Through the use of 130 electrical 
motors interlaced with almost 30 
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“She was standing in front of 
these bags I was moving ... her 


dress sorta blended right in with 
them, and...” 
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miles of wiring under electronical 
control, two men can speedily and ac- 
curately assemble ingredients from 
30 bins and 8 liquid storage tanks. 
All bins are hopper-bottomed and 
feed by gravity or drag conveyors to 
three scales in which ingredients are 
assembled. Three scales are used 
since they permit operators to weigh 
three ingredients simultaneously. Be- 
cause they are located in different 
places nearer the ingredients, the 
three scales reduce the amount of 
conveying distance. Each conveyor 
which spills raw materials into these 
6,000-lb. scales is operated by a motor 
which is controlled from the push- 
button panel. The operators turn the 
appropriate button and watch the 
scale dials as the ingredients go into 
the scale hopper. The equipment is 
utilized to assemble 30 tons of in- 
gredients per hour. 

To virtually eliminate any chance 
of human error, Honeggers officials 
said, 1144 years were spent in develop- 
ing a recently installed electronic 
perceptor unit which controls the 
operator’s selection of ingredients. 


The nutrition department punches 


out a card for each feed formula, 
which, when placed in a “contact box’”’ 
at the push-button panel, automati- 
cally indicates the desired ingredients 
with signal lights. 

Working on the “player piano roll’ 
principle, the punch card enables the 
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operators to turn only those buttons 
called for by formula, guarding 
against any possible slip of the hand. 
Selection is only in the order ar- 
ranged on the perceptor card and the 
operator cannot proceed to a new in- 
gredient until he has pushed a symbol 
key which automatically registers the 
weights of each ingredient involved in 
the formula being mixed. The weights 
and symbols are recorded on a tape 
similar to that used on a standard 
adding machine. 

Laboratory personnel remove the 
tapes from the scales each four hours 
and check them against the formulas. 
The tapes are also used for maintain- 
ing a running inventory of the 
amounts of ingredients used during 
the plant’s two shifts. 

The actual mixing of feeds is per- 
formed with the batch method—3 to 
4 tons per mixture. The mill uses two 
horizontal mixers which revolve con- 
tinuously, although they actually mix 
in alternating intervals. That is, 
while one mixer blends its contents 
for six minutes, the other is being 
emptied and refilled, ready for its 
“turn.” 

From the mixers, the feeds are ele- 
vated to the top of the plant where 
they are sifted and further processed 
before moving on to the sacking lines, 
pellet mills, molasses unit, or “sugar- 
coating” apparatus. 

Automatic sacking devices are used 
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throughout the plant, with mechani- 
cal shut-offs weighing out 50 lb. every 
four seconds. Varied-color feed tags 
are applied to the filled sacks as they 
pass through the sewing machine at 
each sacking line. 

The laboratory staff, which checked 
the ingredients upon arrival at the 
mill, also samples the finished prod- 
ucts as they are being sacked off. 
Granulation tests and protein an- 
alysis are made to determine the 
thoroughness of the mixing operation. 
The laboratory examination of the 
scale tapes from each batch has al- 
ready determined the accuracy with 
which each ingredient was weighed 
into the formula. 

One feature is the firm’s system 
for tying its accuracy control to each 
individual bag of feed produced at the 
Fairbury plant. As each filled sack 
leaves the sewing machine, it is au- 
tomatically stamped with a _ code 
number which identifies each “run” 
of feed. 

Fork-lift trucks are used for ware- 
housing and loading the finished 
sacked feeds. Stacked upon wooden 
pallets, a ton of feed can be moved 
swiftly from the sacking lines and 
placed in the warehouse. These fork- 
lift trucks load boxcars and trucks 
with only the operator and a car 
checker. 

The warehouse has a storage Ca- 
pacity for 1,000 tons of sacked feed. 
However, the company claims there 
is a complete turn-over of its ware- 
house stock almost every three days. 
Two out of every three bags leave the 
mill via rail for shipments to the 
company’s dealers throughout the 
midwest. 

The firm recently initiated a pro- 
gram of “preventive maintenance’’-— 
pulling out motors and machinery for 
replacement after a specified number 
of hours in use. The equipment is 
then inspected and overhauled by the 
mill's maintenance department which 
employs five men. This equipment is 
then set aside for future use—to be 
worked into the regular schedule 
which prevents temporary shut-downs 
for repairs of vital machinery. 

The plant was designed with Paul 
Berg of Fort Wayne, Ind., as its en- 
gineering architect. It was con- 
structed with one of Honeggers’ own 
officials, C. R. Voris, as construction 
superintendent. He later managed the 
plant until Bernard Kline, its present 
manager, joined Honeggers as gen- 
eral mill superintendent. Mr. Kline 
joined the organization with 31 years 
of feed manufacturing experience, 
nearly half of which he spent as 
superintendent of one of the nation’s 
largest feed plants. 

The net result of the operation at 
Fairbury, the company claims, is a 
large volume of accurately assembled 
and mixed feeds with less than a total 
of one man-hour of direct labor per 
ton of finished feed, from the time 
the ingredients arrive until sacked 
products are loaded outbound. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SMUT PROBLEM 
IN OREGON INCREASING 


CORVALLIS, ORE. Oregon's 
smut resistant wheat varieties are 
losing their battle with the so-called 
“black scourge,” says Dr. H. J. 
O'Reilly, plant pathologist at Oregon 
State College. Despite the small 
amounts of contamination in this 
year’s crop, due to unusual weather 
conditions, smut is the number one 
wheat production problem in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In 1942, smut was found in only 
2% of all carloads of Pacific North- 
west wheat scheduled for American 
flour millers. In 1948, 14% of the 
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cars graded smutty and a survey on 
fhe 1952 Pacific Northwest crop 
showed 28.5% smutty, Dr. O'Reilly 
reports. 

The same survey showed that 
Elmar, the leading smut resistant va- 
riety with good milling qualities in 
the Pacific Northwest, increased its 
percentage of smuttiness from 18.3% 
in 1951 to 37.5% in 1952. During the 
past few years many new strains of 
smut have been found. The specialist 
says these facts emphasize the need 
to constantly develop new wheat va- 
rieties resistant to smut. 

To aid in coping with this serious 
situation, Dr. O'Reilly recommends 


the following smut contro] program 
for farmers: Clean and treat all seed 
wheat; plant smut-resistant wheat 
varieties wherever such varieties with 
suitable milling quality are available; 
where dwarf smut is severe and a 
suitable resistant winter wheat va- 
riety cannot be obtained, grow spring 
wheat. 
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GRAIN HANDLING, MILLING 
SAFETY MEN WILL MEET 


CHICAGO—A discussion of safety 
in the grain handling and processing 
industries will be one of the features 
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of the forthcoming National Safety 
Congress and Exposition in Chicago. 
The congress will be held Oct. 19 23. 

L. H. Gretzer, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will lead the discussion Oct 
21 for the grain handling and process- 
ing division of the food section of the 
National Safety Council. 

Following a luncheon Oct. 21, the 
food safety men will attend various 
roundtable discussions, including the 
one on safety in grain handling and 
processing. 

The congress will include other ses- 
sions of general interest. All exhibit 
space in the Conrad Hilton Hotel has 
been taken for the exposition 
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Nutrition Research 





(Continued from page 5a) 

niacin, accelerate senile changes. I 
would like to quote a sentence from 
the last edition of McLester and 
Darby's book, Nutrition and Diet in 
Health and Disease. The sentence is: 
“Undernutrition may not hasten se- 
nility, but to a grievous extent it 
lessens the aged person’s vigor and 
sense of well-being.” The relation of 
nutrition to mental and _ physical 
health in the aged needs exploration. 

So far I have mentioned several 
nutritional problems which are close- 
ly related to public health and which 
need exploration. Continuing this 
general theme, I shall turn to a prob- 
lem which most people would consid- 
er unsuitable for consideration by 
scientific people. Our scientific knowl- 
edge of nutrition is incomplete and 
fragmentary, but, even so, it is great- 
ly in advance of information possess- 
ed by the general public 

Vitamin D 

Valid data have been available for 
15 years to prove that the deficiency 
disease, rickets, can occur in children 
to at least age 14. It is known with 
certainty that rickets can be prevent- 
ed if children have sufficient vitamin 
D. In a recent study in two elemen- 
tary schools in Toronto we found 
that three-fourths of the children 
were not being given vitamin D. This 
last winter a second study showed 
that two-thirds of 4,700 grade 6 
pupils, aged 10 and 11 years, were 
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not getting vitamin D. 

The reason for this failure is not 
economic but the situation is due to 
a combination of indifference and 
ignorance. It is not right to blame 
the general public for being ignorant 
about this particular aspect of nu- 
trition. The principal of one of the 
two schools mentioned said that he 
knew that babies needed Vitamin D 
but he did not know that school chil- 
dren required this vitamin! Many 
physiciens in the Toronto area like- 
wise do not know that vitamin D is 
needed so long as growth is taking 
place. One reason for this lack of 
knowledge is that text books, cur- 
rently used by medical students in 


Even a bride’s biscuits are high and feather- 
light ... thanks to uniform, dependable 
self-rising flour. Perhaps that’s why self- 
rising flour sales have increased steadily... 
why more and more good southern cooks 
rely on self-rising flour not only for bis- 
cuits, but for all their baking. 

V-90 (Victor’s anhydrous monocalcium 
phosphate) was introduced to the milling 
trade in 1939. NO phosphate has ever before 


the University of Toronto, state that 
rickets is a diseaSe of infancy which 
hardly ever occurs after the second 
year of life. 

This state of affairs about vitamin 
D is only one instance, and perhaps 
a minor one, of general ignorance 
about nutrition. Every food intake 
study in Canada and in the U.S. dur- 
ing the past 10 years has shown 
that a considerable portion of the 
population eats meals which are not 
conducive to health. Wide - spread 
pseudo- socialism has caused the 
blame to be placed on economic con- 
ditions and has been responsible for 
remedies of doing things for people 
instead of helping them to do things 


% 


made such a visible improvement in baking 


results. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
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for themselves. The prevalence of 
dietary fads and of old-wives’ tales 
about particular foods are substan- 
tial evidence of ignorance. 


Two Handicaps 


In overcoming ignorance about 
food use we are handicapped by at 
least two factors. I have heard re: 
peatedly the statement that it is un- 
dignified an unethical for the scien- 
tists who possess factual information 
to try to communicate it to the pub- 
lic. Where else could the public hope 
to get reliable information? 

The other handicap is that we do 
not know effective means of interest- 
ing people in obtaining reliable in- 
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formation. True it is that there are 
many procedures in current use. 
Whenever nutritionists become mem- 
bers of a committee to educate the 
public, they decide to prepare and dis- 
tribute a pamphlet. Do people gener- 
ally read pamphlets and, if so, does 
the reading cause a change in firmly 
entrenched food habits? Another pet 
trick is to have someone speak at 
a parent-teachers meeting. The 
people who attend the meeting are 
the ones who are already interested 
and who don’t need what the speaker 
says. What do we do about the two- 
thirds of the community who don’t 
attend meetings? 

You will perhaps find it strange 
that I should say that a pressing 
problem in the field of nutrition is 
how to effectively furnish to the pub- 
lic the basic information that we 
do possess. It would be fine if we 
could help people to keep from be- 
lieving current rubbish. How can 
we convince a segment of the popula- 
tion that the cooking of food in alu- 
minum utensils won't cause cancer? 
Or how can we encourage people 
to eat more cheese when they are 
sure that cheese is constipating? Per- 
haps it is too much to hope that 
the public can be educated about 
food use. I don’t think it is hopeless, 
but I do suggest that we need to 
give thought as to means which are 
really effective. 
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New Book Provides 
Safety Information 


CHICAGO—A new book published 
by the National Safety Council pro- 
vides factual background necessary 
to give direction to an _ industrial 
safety program. 

Twenty pages of the council's sta- 
tistical annual, “Accident Facts,” are 
devoted exclusively to occupational 
accidents. There is a detailed list of 
accident rates by major industry 
groups as well as charts showing the 
accident trend during the past 25 
years. 


Commonest source of injuries, part 
of body most frequently injured, off- 
the-job accident problems, unsafe 
acts and unsafe conditions contribut- 
ing to permanent impairments and 
deaths and other topics are included. 

The new 1953 edition of the annual 
notes that occupational accidents in 
worker. It points out that 15,0090 per- 
sons were killed and 2 million injured 
while at work in 1952. The total time 
lost as a result of occupational in- 
juries reached a total of 250 million 
man-days. 

Single copies of the book may be 
obtained from the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., at 75¢ each. Prices are 
reduced for quantities. 
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Temperature 





(Continued from page la) 
fine middlings stock, and here again 
the temperature difference to extrac- 
tion ratio remains fairly uniform. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
The break stock is shown in Table 
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the results as shown. This seems to 
indicate that, with equal tempera- 
ture differences at each end of the 
roll, there will be uniform grinding 
across the roll. 


Condition of Rolls 


(3) The effect of dull rolls on tem- 
perature differences and extractions 
was studied by taking the data for a 


8 degrees over a two-week period. 
The data on a reduction roll (2MC) 
showed an average temperature dif- 
ference of 12.4 degrees with extrac- 
tion averaging 21% for one week 
before a roll change. After the 
change, the temperature difference 
averaged 7.8 degrees with extraction 
at 22%. These results seem to indi- 
cate that, by making periodic checks 
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129% of normal load. The tempera- 
ture difference was kept constant at 
14 degrees. From the curve, Fig. 5, 
it can be seen that as the feed volume 
increases, with temperature difference 
constant, the extraction 
at a fairly uniform rate. Therefore, 
with fluctuating loads to a_ roller 
mill there will be varying extractions 
at the same temperature difference 


decreases 


period of time preceding a 
change and after the change. 

In the case of a pair of break rolls 
(2nd Bk), the average temperature 
difference for two weeks prior to the on 
roll change was 15 degrees. With the 
same extraction after the roll change 
the temperature difference averaged 


roll of extractions along with tempera- (5) In making a partial study of 
ture differences, the condition of a the effect of temperature difference 
pair of rolls can be determined. on power consumption, sixteen roll 
(4) The effect of fiuctuating loads stands were used in an experiment in 
temperature differences and ex- Which the average temperature dif- 
tractions is shown in Table 4 and ference was increased 3.5 
Fig. 5. Here 3M stock was_ used, This increase resulted in a 
and the load varied from 41% to in power. This indicates 
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WITH...these Strong - Scott 


3 and Fig. 4. Here the temperature 
difference and extraction rate func- 
tions similar to the reduction stock. 

The extractions for the fine mid- 
dlings and break stock were taken 
at each end of the roll and averaged 
together to form one curve instead 
of two as in the coarse middlings 
test. 


degrees 
15¢% rise 
the possi- 





Uniformity of Grind 
(2) The effect of stock tempera- 
ture on uniformity of grind across 
the roll is shown in Table 1 and Fig. 
2. Here the extractions taken at each 
end of the roll, when the tempera- 
tures were equal, were recorded with 
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Strong-Scott Bin Feeders 

These dual purpose units blend flour from 
bulk storage and mix feeds on continuous 
systems from bulk bins. Stock is conveyed to 
the packer in a steady, uniform flow within 

a capacity range of 5 to 500 bushels per hour. 
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Please send me Free Information on: 
QO Strong-Scott Purifiers 

QC) Strong-Scott Bag Flatteners 

QC) Strong-Scott Bin Feeders 
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“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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bility of lowering power consumed by 
controlling and minimizing the tem- 
perature difference. 


Survey of Records 


A survey of our plant records 
showed that the power consumption, 
measured in kilowatt hours per’ cwt. 
of output, during the two year period 
preceding the use of temperature 
measuring devices was 10% higher 
than in the two year period following 
this installation. We believe that 
part of this power reduction was the 
result of using the temperature mea- 
suring technique. 

CONCLUSION 
original premise 


- We believe our 
that the measure- 
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ment of temperature difference of 
stock passing through the roll can be 
used as aid to the control of a roller 
mill is fundamentally correct. The 
results show that as the temperature 
difference increases, the rate of ex- 
traction increases. When the stock 
temperatures at both ends of the roll 
are the same, there is an indication 
that grinding is uniform across the 
roll. For variations in feed volume, 
the temperature difference vs. ex- 
traction ratio will not remain con- 
stant. However, for small variations 
of 10% or less that occur during 
normal operation the ratio will not 
be affected appreciably. 

In order to set up temperature 
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companies and many 
advertising space in 


| Deattagucahed Company 


The facsimile signatures or trademarks repro- 
duced here are “proof of the pudding”. These 


others, consistent users of 
this journal, recognize its 


value as an advertising medium in the cereal pro- 


cessing industry. Editorial leadership and “plus” 


coverage insure advertising readership and response. 














difference limits for each pair of rolls, 
the following factors should be 
watched: (1) proper calibration of 
temperature measuring devices, (2) 
even feed across the roll, (3) proper 
condition of roll surfaces, (4) uni- 
form volume of material to rolls. 
With proper control of these factors, 
it is felt that the temperature dif- 
ference method of control will give 
satisfying results. 

Further development of this idea 
would be the use of recording tem- 
perature differences, remote readings 
and automatic controls. The latter 
could be constructed in such a man- 
ner as to set rolls to give the desired 
performance. 
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Shortening Stability 
Papers Published 


CHICAGO—The publication of the 
proceedings of a symposium held at 
the Quartermaster Food and Contain- 
er Institute for the Armed Forces 
in Chicago in January on the “Sta- 
bility of Shortenings in Cereal and 
Baked Products” has been announced 
by Dr. Donald K. Tressler, scientific 
director. 

The publication composed of 
technical papers on the shortening 
problem delivered before representa- 
tives of industry, government, and 
university research organizations. 
Purpose of the symposium was to re- 
view the problem of stability in cere- 
al and baked products used by the 
armed forces. Attention was concen- 
trated on the merits and limitations 
of various types of fats of actual or 
potential use in rations, with speci- 
fic regard to their use in items where 
long-term stability under non-retri- 
gerated storage and handling cond- 
tions is a critical requirement. 

Past and present work at the in- 
stitute on shortenings used in cereal 
and baked products is reviewed in the 
booklet. In addition, there are dis- 
cussions of the use of vegetable fats, 
animal fats interesterified fats, and 
soybean oil shortening. Various prob- 
lems associated with the use of these 
fats in crackers, cookies, and pre- 
pared mixes were considered at the 
symposium by J. Micka, United Bis- 
cuit Co., T. E. Hollingshead, Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., and W. H. Goss, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. H. T. Spannuth, Wilson & Co., 
C. E. Morris, Armour & Co., and 
A. E. Bailey of the HumKo Co. de- 
scribed the functions and merits of 
specific fats, and J. C. Cowan, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, sum- 
marized the current status of knowl- 
edge regarding soybean oil shortening 
reversion. 

The booklet is the second of the 
series on Food Stability, a section of 
the “Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute Surveys of Progress 
on Military Subsistence Problems of 
the Armed Forces.” The first number 
of this series was entitled, ‘“Contri- 
butions of Browning Research to Ra- 
tion Item Stability.” The 46-page 
booklet on the stability of shortening 
was printed with funds appropriated 
by the Research and Development 
Associates, Food and Container In- 
stitute, Inc., 1849 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, and is available from this 
non-profit organization at cost of 
publication, $1. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


How to make your good food better 


Now—the watermill is a curiosity. You 
must supply today’s demand with today’s 
methods. But modern milling practice 
loses some of the nutritional benefits 
present in Nature’s wheat because of con- 
sumers’ demand for patent flour and for 
white bread and rolls. How sensible it is 


keeping faith with nature 


VISION e 


oR 


that you restore valuable health-giving 
vitamins and minerals through enrich- 
ment. Your achievement in making your 
good food better by this simple process 
of enrichment has the support of quali- 
fied authorities—physicians, nutritionists, 
dietitians, and of consumers themselves. 


ROCHE 


VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 
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HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, INC. +© NUTLEY 10,N.5. 


in Conede: Hofmenr 


itd., Montreal, Que 
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CARTER DUQ-ASPIRATOR 
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“, Model 


The closed-circuit Duo-Aspirator provides 
two separations: the grain or heavier ma- 
terial is aspirated, and the lighter material 
removed. The open-circuit model provides 
three-way separation: the grain or other 
material is aspirated, the heavier material 
removed by aspiration is discharged from 
the settling chamber, and dust and other 
light material are exhausted from the fan 
to a collector. 


Outstanding among recently added fea- 
tures are the drop-bottom clean-out be- 
neath the conveyor 
in the settling chamber, and a self-cleaning 
suction tube leading to the fan... which 
combine to prevent any accumulation of 
material within the machine. 


Other important features include: all-metal 
construction ... ball-bearings throughout 
. . compactness . . . low power require- 
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